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The Chattering Asses 


F our-fifths of the British public sup¬ 
port a war against global terrorism. 
Three-quarters approve of George W. 
Bush’s leadership. But don’t tell the 
chattering classes. The Guardian , Brit¬ 
ain’s leading liberal paper and house 
organ of the intellectual class, has be¬ 
come a hotbed of rabid anti-American¬ 
ism. So here’s a little multiple choice 
test. Three of the following quotations 
are from the Guardian over the past 
week. One is from Osama bin Laden. 
Can you spot the bin Laden comment? 

A. “During my lifetime, America has 
been constantly waging war against 
much of humanity: impoverished peo¬ 


ple mostly, in stricken places. Moreover, 
far from being the main perpetrators of 
terrorism, Islamic peoples have been its 
victims—more often than not of an 
American fundamentalism and its 
proxies.” 

B. “It is this record of unabashed 
national egotism and arrogance that 
drives anti-Americanism among swaths 
of the world’s population, for whom 
there is little democracy in the current 
distribution of global wealth and power. 
If it turns out that Tuesday’s attacks 
were the work of Osama bin Laden’s 
supporters, the sense that the Ameri¬ 
cans are once again reaping a dragons’ 


teeth harvest they themselves sowed 
will be overwhelming.” 

C. “A bully with a bloody nose is still 
a bully.” 

D. “It is men who perpetrated this 
violence and men who organise the 
response. The power structure is 
exposed at such times, as the token 
women slide into the background, leav¬ 
ing war to men. Condoleezza Rice 
seems to be the one exception. Virtually 
the only female faces in the media at the 
moment are the victims; women are 
cast as passive.” 

Answer: Sorry. It’s a trick question. 
They’re all from the Guardian. ♦ 


Chattering Asses, II 

S ome senior editor at the New Yorker 
really, really doesn’t like Susan Son- 
tag. For in an act of wince-making 
sadism, said editor has included three 
paragraphs from Sontag in the middle 
of an otherwise elegiac and elegant 
series of short essays on the World 
Trade Center attack. Sontag long ago 
mastered that most annoying of all 
prose poses: unusual stupidity that 
imagines itself to be unusual intelli¬ 
gence. But here, for sheer tastelessness 
and moral vacuity, she has outdone her¬ 
self 50 times over: 

“We have a robotic president who 
assures us that America still stands tall. 
. . .The unanimously applauded, self- 
congratulatory bromides of a Soviet 
Party Congress seemed contemptible. 
The unanimity of the sanctimonious, 
reality-concealing rhetoric spouted by 
American officials and media commen¬ 
tators in recent days seems, well, 
unworthy of a mature democracy.... 

“ ‘Our country is strong,’ we are told 
again and again. I for one don’t find this 
entirely consoling.” 


Sign this woman up to write for the 
Guardian. ♦ 

Chattering Asses, III 

I n certain circles, you’re supposed to 
know who Robin Morgan is. She 
is—an e-mail she circulated to her “sis¬ 
ters and friends” last week reminds 
us—an NEA-award winning poet, the 
founder of the Sisterhood is Powerful 
Institute, the 1990 Feminist Majority 
Foundation “Woman of the Year,” and 
the former editor-in-chief of Ms. maga¬ 
zine. 

She is also, like Susan Sontag, con¬ 
siderably less well endowed in the cere¬ 
bellum department than she appears to 
believe. 

In the immediate aftermath of the 
World Trade Center attack, our Woman 
of the Year—who lives in Greenwich 
Village—received concerned inquiries, 
her e-mail explains, from “women in 
18 different countries.” Which is 
understandable, of course, given that 
the entire event revolved completely 
around Robin Morgan. 

“First, thank you from my heart for 


all your thoughts.... So many, many 
of you have astonishingly cited my 
book The Demon Lover as the essential 
expression/analysis of what has just 
happened (as well as the background 
and underlying conflicts) that even in 
the midst of deep sorrow and grief you 
have renewed my belief that art, an 
attempted clarity of thought, and a 
stubborn politics of transformation do 
make a contribution.... 

“This morning the National Guard 
arrived—and on my dawn walk I could 
just as well have been walking through 
a military state: police, state troopers, 
and emergency personnel on every cor¬ 
ner below 14th Street, with trucks 
filled with Guardsmen, rifles bayonet¬ 
ed and at ready, beginning to roll 
through the streets.... 

“Already, mosques are being defaced 
and Internet chat rooms are spewing 
hate against ‘all Arabs.’ We (feminists, 
progressives, etc.) are doing everything 
we can to avoid this kind of escalating 
nightmare—and a network of safe 
houses is already being set up to shelter 
and help innocent Arab or Muslim 
civilians who might be persecuted in 
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the wake of this tragedy. . . . This 
morning I was touched to learn that 
the Pagan and Wiccan community is 
doing the same thing, in the name of 
religious freedom from persecution.... 

“I trust with all my heart that you 
will each do all you possibly can in 
your own countries, cities, and situa¬ 
tions to educate people as to WHY this 
kind of tragedy happens—that it is 
NOT just ‘madmen’ or ‘monsters’ or 
‘subhuman maniacs’ who commit dra¬ 
matic violence, but that such acts occur 
in a daily climate of patriarchal vio¬ 
lence so epidemic as to be invisible in 
its normality—and that such tactics as 
this come from a complex set of cir¬ 
cumstances, including despair over not 
being heard.” Um, we hear you loud 
and clear, Robin. ♦ 


Wake Up and 
Smell the Kofi 

I mmediately after the September 11 
attacks, United Nations secretary gen¬ 
eral Kofi Annan stated, “We do not 
know yet who is behind these acts, or 
what objective they hope to achieve. 
What we do know is that no just cause 
can be advanced by terror.” 

What an affectless bit of blather that 
was. It means. The Scrapbook gathers, 
that since the “objective” was not yet 
known, Kofi Annan wanted to keep his 
powder dry; after all, the objective 
might turn out to be admirable, even 
though the terrorists’ means were not. 
The idea that the terrorists’ primary, if 
not only, objective was to kill thousands 


of Americans and humiliate this coun¬ 
try seems not to have penetrated the 
mind of the secretary general. 

Now, U.S.-U.N. relations have gener¬ 
ally improved under this secretary gen¬ 
eral, but that’s only because they 
couldn’t get much worse. Annan’s anti- 
American stands are generally charac¬ 
teristic of—if no worse than—the lam¬ 
entable norm for the United Nations. 
But his promotion of that institution as 
the world’s only legitimate arbiter of the 
use of force looks about to become a his¬ 
torical curiosity. Who now cares about 
his assertion two years ago that “only 
the [U.N] Charter provides a universally 
legal basis for the use of force”? 

So perhaps personal pique has played 
a role in the secretary general’s post- 
September 11 performance. In the New 
York Times last Friday, Annan went so 
far as to argue that retribution for the 
terrorist attacks should belong to the 
United Nations since its “conventions 
already provide a legal framework for 
many of the steps that must be taken to 
eradicate terrorism.” 

Yes, the United Nations has many 
conventions. In another historical curi¬ 
osity, it turns out that September 11 was 
a U.N.-declared “International Day of 
Peace” for world citizens to “imagine a 
world free of conflict and violence,” not 
to mention “picture hatred turning into 
respect, bigotry into understanding, and 
ignorance into knowledge.” Alas, some¬ 
thing came up. ♦ 

Campus Comedy 

S ince September 11, any conservative 
with an e-mail account has been on 
the receiving end of countless dispatch¬ 
es of political lunacy from American 
campuses—pro-Iraqi teach-ins here; 
blame-America-first chaplains there. 

There was the tasteless punning of 
Georgetown’s “Grave New World” con¬ 
ference. There was a memorable con- 
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clave of defeatists at Yale, denounced by 
Donald Kagan: “No one seems to have 
challenged the primacy of concerns 
expressed by history professor Paul 
Kennedy and Strobe Talbott, director of 
the Yale Center for the Study of Global¬ 
ization, that focused on the reasons that 
caused the perpetrators to act and our 
need to understand and sympathize 
with them. 

“Kennedy suggested that the great 
power of the United States, its extraor¬ 
dinary influence in the world on inter¬ 
national organizations, the attractive 
power of its political and social ideas— 
seen as ‘offensive cultural messages’— 
understandably provoke hatred, as they 
would in us if the roles were reversed. 

. . . Many people and nations in the 
world resent and dislike the United 
States—its political system, its culture, 
its way of life and power—but they do 
not kill innocent civilians and make war 
for that reason. Those people who do 
may be pitied for their derangement— 
but first, they must be stopped.” 

The American Political Science 
Association urged its members “to 
undertake appropriate professional 
responses to these horrific events in 
their classes and departments, reflecting 
upon implications for the well-being of 
the United States, civil rights and liber¬ 
ties, international order, and democ¬ 
racy.” Yes, their thoughts turned to civil 
liberties, but not to terrorism or war. 

We could go on—at great length. 
Instead, we’ll give the last word to 
Alexandra Wolfe, a senior at Duke, who 
wrote a fine column for that school’s 
The Chronicle on the “Lack of Outrage.” 

Wolfe writes of the “fatuousness” of 
what she “heard all around me for the 
past week here on the Duke campus. A 
class begins and the voice from the front 
of the room says, ‘We only got what we 
deserved. We’ve been bombing and 
invading other countries at will.’ In a 
seminar a student says, ‘The level of 
patriotism in America is scary.’ As two 


students enter a classroom, I hear one 
say to the other, ‘The most horrible part 
of this whole thing is all the racial pro¬ 
filing.’ I hear others saying, ‘You have to 
separate the political from the personal’ 
and ‘I’m getting sick of all the sob sto¬ 
ries.’ ... 

“A minister at the prayer service at 
the University last Wednesday told the 
audience to pray that the government 
remains peaceful and doesn’t attack any¬ 
one else. Although we’ve all been 
brought up wanting world peace, I will 
not pray for pacifism. I’ll pray against it. 
... I will wear my red, white and blue, I 
will revere our flag flowing in the wind 
and hold in contempt the terrorists who 
attacked the wrong country. 

“Believe whatever you want, cower at 
our patriotism, but unless you have a 
close friend with a father who drove her 
to school every morning and tucked her 
in at night and whose day was interrupt¬ 
ed by a 757 smashing into his office, dri¬ 
ving temperatures up to 1,500 degrees 
and hurling him and his co-workers out 
through the walls, just don’t tell me 
about your political correctness. I won’t 
be listening.” ♦ 

Message, ICAIR 

A larmed and disappointed—as is 
The Scrapbook —by reports that 
some Muslims around the country have 
been subjected to harassment in recent 
days. President Bush last Tuesday visit¬ 
ed the Islamic Center of Washington, 
D.C., for “wide ranging discussions” 
with representatives of leading Muslim 
organizations in the United States. 
When his private talks at the mosque 
were through, Bush spoke a few pub¬ 
lic—and moving—words. “Islam is 
peace,” the president said. Our Muslim 
“fellow Americans” must be “treated 
with respect.” And “Muslims make an 
incredibly valuable contribution to our 
country.” 

That last part is no doubt true as a 


general matter. But it appears to be 
questionable as specifically applied to 
some of the president’s hosts, the people 
Bush called “the good folks standing 
with me” at the Islamic Center. 

The enterprising Ira Stoll, who runs 
the invaluable smartertimes.com, has 
looked into the background of “the 
good folks” in question. They don’t look 
too good. Citing research by Daniel 
Pipes, Stoll reports that the Council on 
American-Islamic Relations, one of the 
groups in attendance at the mosque last 
week, is ... um, kind of radical. 

CAIR has in the past criticized—as 
“ethnic and religious stereotyping”— 
the criminal prosecution of two men 
arrested in Cleveland for the “honor 
killing” of their female cousin. CAIR 
also, in May 1998, co-sponsored an all¬ 
day rally at Brooklyn College, the high¬ 
light of which was an anti-Semitic 
screed by Wagdi Ghuniem, a militant 
cleric from Egypt. When he was done, 
Ghuniem led his audience of 500 in a 
song with the memorable refrain: “No 
to the Jews, descendants of the apes.” 
And so on. 

Then there’s the Muslim Public 
Affairs Council, also represented at the 
Bush meeting. Its leader is a man 
named Salam Al-Marayati—who called 
U.S. missile strikes on Osama bin 
Laden’s training camps in 1998 “illegal” 
and “immoral,” and who has likened 
Arab terror bombers to American min- 
utemen during the Revolutionary War. 

And then there’s the American Mus¬ 
lim Alliance, another co-sponsor of 
Brooklyn College’s “no to the Jews” fes¬ 
tival in 1998, and a group that has, for 
example, distributed Holocaust denial 
literature at its annual convention. 

“Good folks?” Doesn’t look like it. 
Looks, instead, as though President 
Bush was very poorly served by whatev¬ 
er White House staffer arranged this 
visit. Looks like the myriad news orga¬ 
nizations that covered the event were 
asleep at the switch, too. ♦ 
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Looking for King Kong 
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T he picture I couldn’t get out 
of my mind from that 
dread-filled Tuesday morn¬ 
ing—and still can’t get out 
of my mind more than a week later— 
is the image of the second plane, turn¬ 
ing round and flying directly into the 
110-story building, setting it instantly 
aflame. So insane, so like a comic 
book, did the picture of the plane 
crashing into the building seem, that 
I quite expected to see King Kong 
atop the tower. I rather wished I had, 
so that I would know I was watching a 
piece of crude science fiction. No such 
luck. 

I was stunned but not shocked, 
depressed but not demoralized 
by the events of that long day. 

The reason is that, completely 
unworked out though my per¬ 
sonal theology is, it has always 
included a prominent place for 
evil. I happen to believe that any 
group of people who can talk others 
into giving up their lives to murder 
innocents comes as close to qualifying 
as evil as anything I know. 

Still, as I watched the proceedings 
on Tuesday, September 11, the over¬ 
whelming fact was the innocence of 
those killed. That is what I couldn’t 
shake from my mind. For years I have 
read in the New York Times about vast 
numbers of people being wiped out in 
a flood in Bangladesh, or a drought in 
Ethiopia, or an earthquake in Central 
America, and not allowed myself to 
dwell on the ghastliness of such events. 
I turned away from them as quickly as 
possible, not, I prefer to think, from a 
failure of imagination but from the 
possession of all too vivid—and 
slightly squeamish—an imagination. 
The killings of September 11 consti¬ 
tuted another such event, with two 
exceptional facts added: that these 
deaths resulted from acts not of God 
but of men, and that in this instance 
it wasn’t possible to turn away. 


Death in its various forms—slow, 
quick, painful, merciful, even acci¬ 
dental—is not usually difficult to 
imagine. These deaths, though, are. 
Solipsistically, I see myself, a cup of 
coffee at my desk, my computer just 
booted up, ready to make an attack on 
the day, when I hear a shattering 
boom, see flame, and darkness— 
oblivion. I shy away from thinking 
about death of the kind visited upon 
those in the four hijacked planes, who 
had time for the terror to sink in. 

One reads the lists 
of the 


■-X 
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dead and feels the defeat of so many 
plans and dreams. A young couple 
with its 2-year-old child crash in 
Pennsylvania, two firemen brothers 
are crushed in lower Manhattan, a 
former model who had nursed a now 
dead moviestar husband through 
AIDS is used as fodder to destroy a 
building. All victims of a vicious 
political game in which they had no 
knowledge they were enrolled as 
players. 

After the first day, I rationed my 
television watching. Among people 
not personally affected, depression, I 
noted, hit hardest those who couldn’t 
pull themselves away from their tele¬ 
vision sets. Ceaseless contemplation 
of the gray rubble, empty reports 
from journalists (“Back to you, Tom, 
Peter, Dan”), clarified nothing, but 
only deepened despair. I wanted hard 


news: numbers of survivors, numbers 
of dead, firm facts leading to knowl¬ 
edge of who brought about this sor¬ 
row. I found myself taking solace 
from the memorial service at the 
National Cathedral, its dignity and 
beautiful music and measured speech, 
and was pleased to see the president 
come through so admirably by speak¬ 
ing so well. 

What I especially wanted to avoid 
was television interviews with people 
who were waiting to discover if they 
had lost family. I wanted them left 
alone. One evening I watched the 
man who owned the restaurant at the 
World Trade Center called Windows 
on the World and who had lost 55 
members of his staff break down and 
weep before the already dampened 
microphone of Barbara Walters. Why 
did the man agree to be interviewed? 
Why does anyone who lost family and 
friends? The obscenity of modern 
television journalism was therein 
once more revealed, but its mysteri¬ 
ous attraction even to the victimized 
remains unsolved. I clicked off 
the television. 

“We don’t have a precedent 
f» for anything like this,” noted a 
= psychiatrist at the post-trau- 
| matic stress program at Mount 
Sinai Hospital in New York. 

Nor do we have language for it. 
We long ago used up carnage and 
atrocity and catastrophe. The day of the 
crashes, television commentators gave 
horrific a good workout, and by after¬ 
noon the juju had departed that word, 
too. Thomas Friedman, in his column 
in the New York Times, reported that a 
secretary in Jordan, not having much 
English, had called the events of 
September 11 “the Big Terrible.” 

I don’t myself have the language to 
put what happened into any sort of 
useful order or perspective, and lan¬ 
guage is my game, just about all I 
have and am. All I come away with is 
a heightened realization of the easy 
violability of life when it is held so 
cheap by enemies and my own selfish 
good fortune in having thus far been 
spared a death devoid of natural cause 
or rational meaning. 

Joseph Epstein 
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The Right War 


P resident Bush’s speech before Congress Thursday night 
conveyed both the determination and the reassurance the 
American people needed. But what gave the president’s 
address historic significance was the courageous and visionary 
mission he set for his administration and for the nation. For 
Bush pledged not only to find and destroy Osama bin Laden and 
his A1 Qaeda terrorist network in Afghanistan, and not only to 
attack and vanquish the brutal Taliban regime that has given bin 
Laden aid and sanctuary. The president declared that while 
America’s “war on terror” begins with A1 Qaeda, “it does not 
end there.” The war, he insisted, will require that “every terrorist 
group of global reach” be “found, stopped, and defeated,” and 
our enemies, he declared, will include not just those groups but 
also “every government that supports them.” 

We trust these words will reverberate far beyond Kabul, in 
Tehran, Damascus, Khartoum, and above all, in Baghdad, where 
sits the man whom Secretary of State Colin Powell recently 
called “one of the leading terrorists on the face of the Earth.” 
Evidence that Iraq may have aided in the horrific attacks of Sep¬ 
tember 11 is beginning to accumulate. American intelligence 
officials have learned that one of the men who carried out the 
attacks on the World Trade Center, Mohammed Atta, met with 
an Iraqi intelligence official in Germany several months ago. 
Other bits of evidence of Iraqi complicity may emerge in the 
future. If Attorney General John Ashcroft’s investigation does 
begin to piece together a puzzle that includes Iraq, the American 
public will demand that the kind of forceful response now being 
assembled against the Taliban be turned with even greater fury 
against Saddam and his regime. And they will be right. 

But Bush’s Thursday speech was significant because the 
president made clear that taking decisive action against Saddam 
does not require absolute proof linking Iraq to last week’s attack. 
A few days before. Secretary Powell was even more explicit in 
saying that the United States should target those “groups out 
there that mean us no good” and “that have conducted attacks 
previously against U.S. personnel, U.S. interests, and our allies.” 
That means the war on anti-American terrorism must target 
Hezbollah, the terrorist group backed by Iran and Syria, as well 
as the Taliban. And it must include a determined effort to 
remove Saddam Hussein from power, by supporting the Iraqi 
opposition and, if necessary, by using American military force to 
complete the tragically unfinished task begun in Operation 
Desert Storm a decade ago. 

The president revealed in his speech a deep understanding 
of an important point: that the “war on terrorism” is not merely 
a war on terrorists. It is also, and perhaps even more significant¬ 
ly, a war against the kinds of regimes that support and employ 
terrorism as a deadly weapon in their war against us. Saddam 


Hussein, because of his strategic position in the Persian Gulf and 
the Middle East, surely represents a more potent challenge to the 
United States and its interests and principles than the weak, iso¬ 
lated, and we trust, soon-to-be crushed Taliban. And unlike the 
Taliban, Saddam Hussein may soon have at his disposal not only 
terrorist networks, but biological, chemical, and even nuclear 
weapons. Is it conceivable that the United States would destroy 
the Taliban but leave the Iraqi regime untouched? Could the war 
the president so eloquently rallied us to Thursday night be con¬ 
sidered won if Saddam were still in power three years from now, 
aiding our enemies and developing weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion? 

As both the New York Times and the Washington Post reported 
this past week, there has been an argument within the Bush 
administration over how centrally to target Iraq. Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz and others in the Pentagon and 
in Vice President Cheney’s office have argued that no war on ter¬ 
rorism can possibly succeed if there is not a change of regime in 
Iraq—which is what Wolfowitz meant when he said a week ago 
that it was necessary to “end states that support terrorism.” The 
president made clear in his speech that the war on terrorism 
must bring about a change of regime in Afghanistan. He surely 
knows that a change of regime in Iraq may take longer, but is 
every bit as important. 

Indeed, we find it hard to believe that anyone in this admin¬ 
istration, whether in the State Department or in the White 
House or in the CIA, can seriously be arguing that the Iraqi 
regime should be left alone. In 1998 a group of prominent figures 
sent a letter to President Clinton urging him to take strong 
action against Saddam Hussein. They warned that if Saddam 
were to “acquire the capability to deliver weapons of mass 
destruction, as he is almost certain to do if we continue along the 
present course, the safety of American troops in the region, of 
our friends and allies like Israel and the moderate Arab states, 
and a significant portion of the world’s supply of oil will all be 
put at hazard.” They pressed President Clinton to make it the 
aim of American foreign policy to “remove Saddam Hussein and 
his regime from power.” 

The signatories of that 1998 letter are today a Who’s Who of 
senior ranking officials in this administration: Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld, U.S. Trade Representative Robert 
Zoellick, Deputy Secretary of State Richard Armitage, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, Under Secretary of State 
John Bolton, Under Secretary of State Paula Dobriansky, Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of Defense Peter Rodman, and National Security 
Council senior officials Elliott Abrams and Zalmay Khalilzad. If 
these Bush administration officials believed it was essential to 
bring about a change of regime in Iraq three years ago, they must 
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believe it is even more essential today. Last week we lost more 
than 6,000 Americans to terrorism. How many more could we 
lose in a world where Saddam Hussein continues to thrive and 
continues his quest for weapons of mass destruction? Do we real¬ 
ly want to find out? 

Below we reprint another letter, sent to the president this 
week. The signatories support the president’s war on terror. 
They point out that such a war must include a policy designed to 
remove Saddam Hussein and his regime from power in Iraq. 


An Open Letter 

September 20,2001 
Dear Mr. President, 

We write to endorse your admirable commitment to “lead the 
world to victory” in the war against terrorism. We fully support your 
call for “a broad and sustained campaign” against the “terrorist orga¬ 
nizations and those who harbor and support them.” We agree with 
Secretary of State Powell that the United States must find and pun¬ 
ish the perpetrators of the horrific attack of September 11, and we 
must, as he said, “go after terrorism wherever we find it in the world” 
and “get it by its branch and root.” We agree with the Secretary of 
State that U.S. policy must aim not only at finding the people 
responsible for this incident, but must also target those “other 
groups out there that mean us no good” and “that have conducted 
attacks previously against U.S. personnel, U.S. interests and our 
allies.” 

In order to carry out this “first war of the 21st century” success¬ 
fully, and in order, as you have said, to do future “generations a favor 
by coming together and whipping terrorism,” we believe the follow¬ 
ing steps are necessary parts of a comprehensive strategy. 

Osama bin Laden: We agree that a key goal, but by no means 
the only goal, of the current war on terrorism should be to capture or 
kill Osama bin Laden, and to destroy his network of associates. To 
this end, we support the necessary military action in Afghanistan 
and the provision of substantial financial and military assistance to 
the anti-Taliban forces in that country. 

Iraq: We agree with Secretary of State Powell’s recent statement 
that Saddam Hussein “is one of the leading terrorists on the face of 
the Earth....” It may be that the Iraqi government provided assis¬ 
tance in some form to the recent attack on the United States. But 
even if evidence does not link Iraq directly to the attack, any strategy 
aiming at the eradication of terrorism and its sponsors must include 
a determined effort to remove Saddam Hussein from power in Iraq. 
Failure to undertake such an effort will constitute an early and per¬ 
haps decisive surrender in the war on international terrorism. The 
United States must therefore provide full military and financial sup¬ 
port to the Iraqi opposition. American military force should be used 
to provide a “safe zone” in Iraq from which the opposition can oper¬ 
ate. And American forces must be prepared to back up our commit- 


They call for measures against Hezbollah, and against Iran and 
Syria if they do not cease their support for that powerful terrorist 
organization. These recommendations are consistent with the 
principles the president laid out Thursday night, and with the 
vital interests of our nation. 

We are at war. It will not be easy. But the sacrifices we will 
make will be fully justified, and redeemed, if we fight the right 
war, and fight it to victory. 

—Robert Kagan and William Kristol 


to the President 

ment to the Iraqi opposition by all necessary means. 

Hezbollah: Hezbollah is one of the leading terrorist organiza¬ 
tions in the world. It is suspected of having been involved in the 
1998 bombings of the American embassies in Africa, and implicated 
in the bombing of the U.S. Marine barracks in Beirut in 1983. 
Hezbollah clearly falls in the category cited by Secretary Powell of 
groups “that mean us no good” and “that have conducted attacks 
previously against U.S. personnel, U.S. interests and our allies.” 
Therefore, any war against terrorism must target Hezbollah. We 
believe the administration should demand that Iran and Syria imme¬ 
diately cease all military, financial, and political support for Hezbol¬ 
lah and its operations. Should Iran and Syria refuse to comply, the 
administration should consider appropriate measures of retaliation 
against these known state sponsors of terrorism. 

Israel and the Palestinian Authority: Israel has been and 
remains America’s staunchest ally against international terrorism, 
especially in the Middle East. The United States should fully sup¬ 
port our fellow democracy in its fight against terrorism. We should 
insist that the Palestinian Authority put a stop to terrorism emanat¬ 
ing from territories under its control and imprison those planning 
terrorist attacks against Israel. Until the Palestinian Authority moves 
against terror, the United States should provide it no further assis¬ 
tance. 

U.S. Defense Budget A serious and victorious war on terror¬ 
ism will require a large increase in defense spending. Fighting this 
war may well require the United States to engage a well-armed foe, 
and will also require that we remain capable of defending our inter¬ 
ests elsewhere in the world. We urge that there be no hesitation in 
requesting whatever funds for defense are needed to allow us to win 
this war. There is, of course, much more that will have to be done. 
Diplomatic efforts will be required to enlist other nations’ aid in this 
war on terrorism. Economic and financial tools at our disposal will 
have to be used. There are other actions of a military nature that may 
well be needed. However, in our judgement the steps outlined above 
constitute the minimum necessary if this war is to be fought effec¬ 
tively and brought to a successful conclusion. Our purpose in writing 
is to assure you of our support as you do what must be done to lead 
the nation to victory in this fight. 


William Kristol, Richard V. Allen, Gary Bauer, Jeffrey Bell, William J. Bennett, Jeffrey Bergner, Rudy Boshwitz, Eliot Cohen, Seth Cropsey, Midge Decter, 
Thomas Donnelly, Nicholas Eberstadt, Hillel Fradkin, Aaron Friedberg, Francis Fukuyama, Frank Gaffney, Jeffrey Gedmin, Reuel Marc Gerecht, Charles Hill, 
Bruce P. Jackson, Eli S. Jacobs, Michael Joyce, Donald Kagan, Robert Kagan, Jeane Kirkpatrick, Charles Krauthammer, John Lehman, Clifford May, 
Martin Peretz, Richard Perle, Norman Podhoretz, Stephen P Rosen, Randy Scheunemann, Gary Schmitt, William Schneider, Jr., Richard H. Shultz, 
Henry Sokolski, Stephen J. Solarz, Vin Weber, Leon Wieseltier, Marshall Wittmann 
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Sovereignty 
Amidst Terror 

Every terrorist lives in a nation-state, which is 
accountable for him. by Jeremy Rabkin 


N OW THAT EVERYONE AGREES 
we are at “war,” it is time to 
think seriously about what 
that means. 

The usual voices—from the Euro¬ 
pean Union and its various agents of 
influence in America—warn us 
about the importance of “interna¬ 
tional cooperation.” Americans who 
are eager to fight back may be tempt¬ 
ed, on the other hand, to dismiss all 
talk about the rights of sovereign 
states. But now, more than ever, 
clear thinking about sovereignty is 
vital. 

The first point to grasp is that, if 
we take words seriously, there is no 
such thing as “war” against abstrac¬ 
tions like “terror”—or “drugs” or 
“poverty.” War is a relation between 
sovereign states. The rest is merely 
policing—or empty rhetoric. 

When armed men are shooting 
back, of course, “policing” may have 
little to do with lawyerly notions of 
due process. It can involve any force 
required to abate the violence. 

Can we police outside our bor¬ 
ders? In the classical conceptions of 
international law, sovereign states 
can deny outside powers the right to 
interfere in their own territory: 
That’s what sovereignty means. But 
this privilege comes with a price. A 
sovereign state is obligated to ensure 
that its territory is not used as a 
launching pad for attacks on the ter¬ 
ritory of other states. If the host state 
won’t take action, the victim state is 
entitled to do so. 

This is not a doctrine invented in 
recent times by a starry-eyed U.N. 


Jeremy Rabkin teaches international law at 
Cornell University. 


conference. It follows from the basic 
idea of sovereignty. One state can 
only be expected to respect the terri¬ 
torial integrity of another when it is 
safe for it to do so. 

So, for example, in 1842, British 
forces entered American territory 
from Canada to seize and destroy a 
ship loaded with arms for anti- 
British rebels in Canada. One Amer¬ 
ican was killed in the resulting scuf¬ 
fle. Secretary of State Daniel Web¬ 
ster protested that the British action 
was precipitate. But he did not deny 
the principle that a state is autho¬ 
rized to protect itself when a neigh¬ 
boring state fails to repress such 
threats from across the border. 
Shortly after our Civil War, Irish 
nationalists tried to strike at the 
British Empire by launching a raid 
into Canada from American territo¬ 
ry. The United States promptly apol¬ 
ogized, cooperated in rounding up 
Fenians in New York, and offered 
compensation to Britain. 

The principle remains very 
sound. When a state fails to suppress 
international terrorist networks, 
operating on its own territory, it is 
answerable to the countries targeted 
by the terrorists. A victim state is 
then justified when it acts in self- 
defense against the host state, even if 
the host state has indulged terror 
networks by negligence or fear 
rather than deliberate malice. There 
can be reasonable dispute about the 
timing and degree of defensive 
action, but not about the principle. 

In planning our responses, we 
should not expect a great deal of mil¬ 
itary assistance from Europe or per¬ 
haps from many other countries. But 
we should certainly strive to get as 


much cooperation from other coun¬ 
tries as we can. At minimum, we will 
need a lot of cooperation in gather¬ 
ing intelligence and closing escape 
routes for terrorist networks. That 
means it is much in our interest to 
keep the focus on terrorism—that is, 
on basic security—and not let our¬ 
selves get distracted by pompous 
rhetoric about democracy, liberty, or 
human rights. 

China and Pakistan, for example, 
may prove valuable partners in some 
of our efforts. They have reasons of 
their own to be fearful of Islamist 
extremism and international terror 
networks. They cannot be expected 
to join a campaign for democracy, 
however, and it is no credit to 
democracy to enlist China and Pak¬ 
istan under its banner. Right now it 
is our business to fight international 
terrorism, not any and all things of 
which we may disapprove. In the 
campaign against terrorism, pledg¬ 
ing respect for the national sover¬ 
eignty of our partners can be an asset 
and should not be seen as a reluctant 
concession. 

When we do take military action, 
however, we must judge for our¬ 
selves the appropriateness of our 
measures. One thing we must there¬ 
fore ask of our “allies” in Europe is 
that they at least put aside their fan¬ 
tasies of an international criminal 
court which would judge the legality 
of American actions. 

This sort of thing is more than a 
distraction. It is a challenge to our 
own national rights. No internation¬ 
al court can protect us against out¬ 
side attack. No international court 
has any means to seize terrorists or 
to force harboring states to surren¬ 
der them. Now that we have been 
attacked, no international court 
should presume to judge how we 
react in defending ourselves. If 
Europeans want to be neutral in the 
coming war, they should at least be 
told to respect the classic duty of 
neutrals—which is to refrain from 
judging the belligerents. 

To those who regard all this as 
anachronistic, we should be more 
forthright. The terror menace has 
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AWOL Christian 
Soldiers? 

These days, America’s religious leaders are far 
from bellicose. byJ. Bottum 


reached the scale it now has because 
too many countries—including our 
own—have been too willing to 
replace the historic claims of sover¬ 
eign states with ineffectual and hyp¬ 
ocritical international “understand¬ 
ings.” 

So the Palestinian Authority, 
which is not recognized as a sover¬ 
eign state (and does not even claim 
to be one), is allowed to send dele¬ 
gates to international forums as if it 
were. Israel is told that it cannot 
interfere in “Palestinian territory,” 
but the Palestinian Authority is not 
responsible for terrorist actions 
launched from that territory. 

What is true for “Palestine” is 
true, in greater or lesser degree, for 
Syria, Libya, Iraq, and other spon¬ 
sors of terror. We do not hold them 
to the standard of sovereign states. 
We have allowed them to connive 
with international terror, so long as 
they keep it below a certain accept¬ 
able level—and target it away from 
Europe or North America. Now it 
may be that states that have spon¬ 
sored terror at a deniable distance 
have lost control of the most fanatic 
terrorist cells. 

But the principle remains: If 
states do not suppress international 
terrorist operations on their own ter¬ 
ritory, they are failing in their most 
basic obligations. The victims of this 
failure are entitled to take up neces¬ 
sary policing duties on their own. Or 
they are entitled to regard host state 
failings as justification for war— 
against the sponsoring or negligent 
states. The United States now stands 
in the front rank of the victim states. 
And in war, toppling the other side’s 
government is a time-honored tactic. 
Let this be clear. 

We may not replace the dictator¬ 
ships of Saddam Hussein or Bashar 
al-Assad with a western-style 
democracy. But we can hope to see 
them replaced with regimes that 
know the price of their indepen¬ 
dence is reliable cooperation in sup¬ 
pressing terror attacks on outsiders. 
That is the duty of sovereign states. 
That’s what we should be fighting 
for. It is more than enough. ♦ 


T WO DAYS AFTER the attacks on 
the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon, Jerry Falwell 
and Pat Robertson opened themselves 
to national condemnation by declar¬ 
ing that the terrorists’ success was a 
direct judgment of God, visited upon 
the United States for the sins of abor¬ 
tionists, feminists, homosexuals, 
pagans, and the ACLU. 

Meanwhile, World magazine, the 
evangelical weekly, fell over the edge 
in an editorial by Joel Belz that 
quoted, approvingly, the words of an 
Egyptian chauffeur as he praised the 
terrorists: “The Americans have for¬ 
gotten that God exists.” “High on our 
own Western shelf of false deities have 
been the gods of nominalism, materi¬ 
alism, secularism, and pluralism,” 
Belz explained. “And it’s hard to 
think of more apt symbols of all those 
‘isms’ than the twin towers of the 
World Trade Center. . . . Babel 
needed just one such tower; New 
York built two.” 

Such views are contemptible, but 
they raise a significant issue. With 
George W. Bush, we have a seriously 
evangelical president in the White 
House for the first time since Jimmy 
Carter. We have an attorney general of 
more muscular Christianity than any 
since the nineteenth century. We 
have, as the last election showed on 
both sides, an astonishingly open 
return to the public square of reli¬ 
gious rhetoric and concerns. All of 
which makes the question of the 
proper Christian understanding of the 
attack—and what we should do about 
it—of profound importance. 


J. Bottum is Books & Arts editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


News reports claimed that more 
Americans were in church on the 
Sunday after the attacks than on any 
ordinary Sunday in recent memory. 
But if the reports are accurate, they 
didn’t hear many sermons that 
echoed Falwell, Robertson, and Belz. 
What they heard, interspersed with 
prayers for the victims and rescuers, 
were instead admonitions not to 
indulge racist feelings against Arabs 
or give in to the angry lust for 
revenge—neither of which the 
churchgoing portion of the American 
public seemed to feel much tempta¬ 
tion to do. 

In fact, American Christians are far 
more likely to feel the opposite temp¬ 
tation these days. There were very few 
churches in which “Onward, Christ¬ 
ian Soldiers” got sung last week— 
much less “The Son of Man Goes 
Forth to War.” Among Protestants, 
the entire theological tradition of 
using martial metaphors to describe 
God’s glory has fallen into massive 
disrepute. Among Catholics, concerns 
about the injustices that must neces¬ 
sarily happen during war (the con¬ 
cerns scholastics called jus in bello) 
have damaged the ability to hold 
almost any good reason for going to 
war (what the scholastics called jus ad 
bellum). Righteousness has come to 
seem the equivalent of ^//-righteous¬ 
ness, and hardly anyone believes in 
genuinely righteous anger any more. 
If the United States goes wobbly in its 
war on terrorism—if the campaign 
peters out in self-doubt and confusion 
after a few months of bombings— 
Christian feeling in America will have 
had something to do with it. 

There exists, of course, a morally 
serious and intellectually rigorous tra- 
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dition of Christian pacifism. Its 
threads run through every Christian 
community, from the Quakers in the 
radical reformation to the founders of 
Catholic monasticism. That pacifism 
is always stern and hard edged. It 
declares that Christian life in the 
world is defined by the perpetual pos¬ 
sibility of martyrdom, and that to be a 
Christian is to stand as a sheep among 
the wolves. 

The Christian believ¬ 
er who does not feel the 
tug of this pacifism has 
missed a constant theme 
of the gospels. But there 
are other themes as well, 
beginning with the 
righteous anger with 
which Christ drove the 
money-changers out of 
the Temple. In a famous 
passage in Romans 13— 
one of the central pas¬ 
sages from which the¬ 
ologians as diverse as St. 

Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Martin 
Luther built their theo¬ 
ries of government—St. 

Paul declares that the 
proper ruler of the state 
“beareth not the sword 
in vain: for he is the 
minister of God, a 
revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.” 

In a fascinating 1932 
exchange in Christian 
Century , prompted by 
the question of whether 
the United States should 
intervene against the 
Japanese in Manchuria, 
the well-known Christ¬ 
ian ethicist H. Richard Niebuhr wrote 
of what he called “the grace of doing 
nothing”—to which his brother, the 
even better-known Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr, replied in the next issue of the 
magazine, “I realize quite well that 
my brother’s position both in its ethi¬ 
cal perfectionism and its apocalyptic 
note is closer to the gospel than my 
own. In confessing that, I am forced 
to admit that I am unable to construct 


an adequate social ethic out of a pure- 
love ethic.” But, he added, “I find it 
impossible to envisage a society of 
pure love as long as man remains 
man. . . . The hope of attaining an 
ethical goal . . . without coercion . . . 
is an illusion which was spread chiefly 
among the comfortable classes of the 
past century.” 

In point of fact, the United States 


did not intervene in Manchuria, and 
it was only after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor that most Americans came to 
see Reinhold Niebuhr’s Christian 
realism as a better solution than his 
brother’s Christian quietism. But 
even H. Richard Niebuhr’s pacifistic 
position—which he would modify 
during World War II in a brilliant 
Christian Century essay called “War as 
the Judgment of God”—had much 


harder edges than the sermons that 
most Americans have been hearing 
since the terrorist attacks on the Pen¬ 
tagon and the World Trade Center. We 
have, in the years since the Niebuhrs 
represented the mainstream of Amer¬ 
ican Christianity, fallen back into a 
soft pacifism—the illusion of the 
comfortable classes—which lacks 
both the stern Christian pacifist’s 
willingness to accept 
martyrdom and the hard 
Christian realist’s will¬ 
ingness to use coercive 
force. 

Needless to say, soft 
pacifism is dangerous to 
a nation facing enemies 
without any softness or 
tradition of pacifism. It 
is as well a threat to 
American Christians, 
who can fulfill their reli¬ 
gious duty either by 
accepting the suffering 
that H. Richard 
Niebuhr called “war as 
crucifixion” or by taking 
up the sword in right¬ 
eous anger to guard the 
sheep against the 
wolves—but not by 
dithering between the 
two. 

As for God’s judg¬ 
ments, they are always 
difficult to discern. He 
has His own purposes, 
and if we are called to 
national repentance by 
the terrorists’ attack 
upon the nation, it may 
be our own softness— 
our frivolity and unseri¬ 
ousness—that we are 
being asked to repent of 
and abandon. Abraham Lincoln 
understood all this when he said, in 
the enormous sadness of his second 
inaugural address, “Fondly do we 
hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it con¬ 
tinue, ... as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said ‘the 
judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’” ♦ 



A combat chapel, during the Korean war. 
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Bush’s Moment 

The son learns from his father’s mistakes. 
by Fred Barnes 


A ll but hidden in the middle 
of President Bush’s nationally 
televised speech last Thursday 
was a significant distinction about 
America’s war against terrorism. 
“This war will not be like the war 
against Iraq a decade ago, with its 
decisive liberation of territory and its 
swift conclusion,” Bush said. He 
might have added that he won’t repeat 
the mistakes made by the president in 
Desert Storm. Out of family loyalty 
Bush couldn’t say this because that 
president was his father, George H.W. 
Bush. But Bush junior has thought 
about those mistakes and already gone 
out of his way to avoid two of them. 
More important, he’s put himself in a 
position to avert a third, which turned 
out to be the most harmful of his 
father’s mistakes. That was the failure 
to finish the job in the Gulf War by 
deposing Saddam Hussein. 

In the days since terrorists attacked 
the World Trade Center and Penta¬ 
gon, Bush has become a wholly differ¬ 
ent president. Before he wasn’t a 
rhetorical president able to stir the 
nation; now he is exactly that. Repub¬ 
licans in Congress used to beg White 
House aides to get the president to 
speak out more, to be more like Presi¬ 
dent Reagan. Sorry, they were told, 
Bush believes that’s not his strength, 
and he has no intention of trying to be 
what he isn’t. Bush was wrong about 
himself. Now, he’s not only adept at 
delivering a set piece speech, he’s hard 
to shut up when asked questions by 
reporters at photo opportunities. 

His outspokenness has conse¬ 
quences. In Desert Storm, his father 
never gave a speech to the nation on 
the reasons for deploying 500,000 
troops to the Middle East to drive Iraq 
out of Kuwait. “Jobs, jobs, jobs”—the 
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crude reason offered by then Secretary 
of State James Baker—wasn’t satisfac¬ 
tory. One result of Bush senior’s reti¬ 
cence was the collapse of his popular 
support after the war. He didn’t keep 
the American people involved. 
Instead, he led by action—the initial 
deployment of troops, the buildup, 
the air war, the land war—and the 
public responded favorably each time. 
But most Americans never under¬ 
stood how important it was to achieve 
at least partial victory. Once the Gulf 
War was over, they quickly forgot 
about it and focused on new prob¬ 
lems, like the economy. 

In contrast, President George W. 
Bush delivers a message to the coun¬ 
try every day. He meets in the morn¬ 
ing with senior counselor Karl Rove 
and communications director Karen 
Hughes to fashion soundbites for 
public consumption. He’s used collo¬ 
quialisms to grab attention, phrases 
like “wanted dead or alive” or his 
intention to “smoke out” Osama bin 
Laden. And he’s delivered two major 
speeches almost flawlessly, the prayer 
service address and the speech to Con¬ 
gress. Suddenly and surprisingly, 
Bush has mastered a few of the 
speechmaker’s tricks. Maybe this has 
come naturally, a response to chal¬ 
lenge. In any case, he was angry at 
times last Thursday, near tears at oth¬ 
ers, amused at the cheers for New 
York mayor Rudy Giuliani and gover¬ 
nor George Pataki, and always pas¬ 
sionate. My guess is that while his 
popularity will decline, it will plateau 
at a fairly high level—that is, assum¬ 
ing the war goes reasonably well. 

The second mistake Bush avoided 
was to ignore everything but the war. 
That’s what his father did, and it pro¬ 
duced devastating political repercus¬ 
sions. At the White House now, 
there’s a “domestic consequences 
group” headed by Josh Bolten, the 


deputy chief of staff. Rove plays a 
major role. The group, guided by eco¬ 
nomic coordinator Larry Lindsey, 
developed a package of tax cuts to 
juice up the economy: advancing the 
individual rate reductions enacted 
earlier this year, accelerating deprecia¬ 
tion for business, providing tax relief 
for families of victims and a tax credit 
to offset payroll taxes. Initially, a capi¬ 
tal gains rate reduction was not 
included, but a White House official 
indicated it could be added if Demo¬ 
cratic congressional leaders agree. 
With the stock market in free fall, 
they might. The rule of thumb adopt¬ 
ed by Bush is that any stimulus must 
be approved by both leaders of both 
parties in both houses. Something 
will pass, and Bush is likely to escape 
the tag he’s solely a foreign policy 
president out of touch with domestic 
troubles of average Americans. 

A representative day for Bush was 
Wednesday, September 19. He held 
repeated discussions with his national 
security team. He met with three for¬ 
eign leaders and held a short session 
with the media in connection with 
each meeting. He had phone conver¬ 
sations with several more foreigners. 
He conferred briefly with his commu¬ 
nications advisers. He talked with his 
speechwriters. He invited congres¬ 
sional leaders for a chat about a fresh 
tax cut. He discussed an emergency 
bailout for the airline industry with 
his advisers. The point here: Unlike 
his father, Bush is not oblivious to 
domestic concerns, whether or not 
they are chiefly a byproduct of the ter¬ 
rorist attacks. 

As for mistake number three—not 
finishing the job—Bush senior had an 
excuse. He was encumbered by a 
United Nations resolution that autho¬ 
rized the United States and its allies to 
oust Iraq from Kuwait but not to dri¬ 
ve on to Baghdad and wipe out Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s regime. Bush needed 
the U.N. cover because he didn’t have 
overwhelming public support at home 
for war, especially in the Senate. Bush 
junior doesn’t have this problem. 
Americans, except for college faculties 
and leftist intellectuals, are enthusias¬ 
tically pro-war. Bush has wisely 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

“Going Up, Please” 


The vast crowd gathered in The Battery Park 
Plaza. Great people and articulate orators opened 
their hearts to the multitude, recalling the awful 
tragedy. It had consumed both World Trade Cen¬ 
ters Buildings nearby. It had done the same to 
thousands of innocents trapped inside. 

In the front row, sat an old lady in a 
wheelchair. A young man stood by her side. 

On the stage, the master of ceremonies 
seemed about to close the memorable occasion 
with final and appropriate words. Just then, a little 
boy, not more than ten years old, gently tapped the 
back of the man in charge. Whereupon, he turned 
around and asked, slightly agitated, “Yes, young 
man, what is it?” 

“May I please say a few words Sir?” he 
politely asked. The master of ceremonies hesitat¬ 
ed. Then he thought, on this sad occasion, it 
might well be fitting to hear what one so young 
had to say. 

“O.K.,” said he. 

The little boy waited while others brought 
along a stool on which the lad could stand. This 
elevated him high enough to talk comfortably into 
the loud speaker. 

The boy wore a small round hat upon his 
head, tilted jauntily to one side. He was dressed all 
in blue. Down the front of his jacket sparkled a 
row of shiny brass buttons. A red stripe ran down 
the length of both his trouser legs. A tiny US flag 
stood out, clipped into his buttonhole. 

“I’m an elevator boy,” he announced in a 
boyish voice not yet changed. “Here I am because 
the ‘Starter’, boss of all us elevator boys, sent me.” 

A tentative, ripple of clapping greeted 
him. “Now, there are two brand new World Trade 
Center Buildings. First, I must tell you, we eleva¬ 
tor boys know very well all your loved ones who 
worked in the two old buildings no longer stand¬ 
ing.” 

Cheers erupted. The boy continued. “So, 
in the brand new World Trade Center Buildings, 
we presently welcome each and everyone of your 
loved ones every morning. They board our eleva¬ 
tors. We say ‘Going Up, Please.” That’s to make 
sure they’re in the right elevator. Something else 
there is that should please and comfort you.” 


Again, the crowd interrupted, shouting, 
“Tell us! We want to hear!” 

“Weekends,” the boy informed them, 
“Your loved ones like to have us elevator boys take 
them to the very top. From there, they can look 
down upon where the two old World Trade Center 
Buildings once stood. But that’s the place where 
your loved ones departed an old but good life. 
They begin a far happier new one in a brighter 
just completed complex bearing the same, never to 
be forgotten, famous name,” 

More applause. More cheering. The lit¬ 
tle boy waited for quiet. “Over there,” he pointed 
out. “See the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island. 
Whenever your loved ones look in her direction 
from their vantage point atop the new buildings, 
Lady Liberty switches her torch from one hand to 
the other. That leaves a hand free to blow a kiss to 
each of your dear and happy loved ones.” 

Then, the crippled old lady turned to the 
young man standing by her side. Plaintively, she 
asked “Do you think my son, your father who was 
killed gets to enjoy all this too?” 

“Oh, certainly, Grandma!” the grandson 
assured his Grandmother. 

“There’s a little more to say,” the elevator 
boy wanted to make sure everyone knew. “Our 
‘Starter’, our boss told me to be sure and tell you 
your loved ones were never lost. We elevator boys 
take them up each morning and down again at the 
end of every day. They know our names. We 
know theirs. We laugh. They laugh. Our‘Starter’ 
said to be sure to say “Let not your heart be trou¬ 
bled nor let it be dismayed. You believe in God. 
Believe also in Me.” 

A hush muffled the slightest sound so 
that you could hear a feather drop. The young 
man whispered in his Grandmothers ear, “Who is 
the little elevator boy, anyway, Grandma?” 

“Don’t you know, dear lad?” she replied. 
“I’m sure he’s the little elevator boy who, one day, 
says to each one of us, “Going Up, Please,” 

And so, the little elevator boy climbed 
down again. Quietly, silently he left the stage. He 
simply vanished. No one saw him leave. It didn’t 
really matter. For now, the great crowd was in 
each others arms. Were you to look closely, you’d 
have seen a smile on every face. 
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The Grudge 
Report 

The New York Times can’t stop sneering 

at Bush, by Noemie Emery 


steered clear of bringing the war on 
terrorism under U.N. auspices. So he’s 
free to do the whole job of attacking 
terrorism and not limit himself to 
taking out Osama bin Laden and his 
terrorist network. 

Inside the administration, there’s a 
debate over how extensive the war on 
terrorism should be. Bush and Secre¬ 
tary of State Colin Powell have 
recruited a broad coalition against bin 
Laden. But many members of the 
coalition will surely balk at targeting 
Iraq or Syria or Iran. And the Powell 
side in the internal debate is reluctant 
for the United States to go beyond 
where the coalition is willing to go, 
especially if the United States might 
be seen as waging a crusade against 
Islam. The contrary view, champi¬ 
oned by Defense secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld and his deputy Paul Wol- 
fowitz, favors a wider war, whether 
members of the coalition like it or 
not. 

Bush hasn’t decided which he 
prefers and doesn’t need to while con¬ 
centrating on bin Laden. But he gives 
every indication he’s ready to fight a 
wider war against all terrorism aimed 
at America. In his Oval Office 
remarks to the press during his meet¬ 
ing with President Megawati of 
Indonesia, Bush said bringing bin 
Laden and his gang to justice is mere¬ 
ly “the first objective of a very long 
campaign.” And he noted that nations 
in the coalition “will contribute in a 
variety of ways,” not all of them in 
“overt ways.” So every ally doesn’t 
have to be publicly involved in every 
action or even in any of them. The 
coalition, he implied, is not an end in 
itself, as Powell seems to believe. 

In his speech to Congress, Bush 
described the terrorist enemy in the 
broadest possible terms: “From this 
day forward, any nation that contin¬ 
ues to harbor or support terrorism 
will be regarded by the United States 
as a hostile regime.” The war “begins” 
with nailing bin Laden, he said, but 
doesn’t end there. These were the 
right words. If Bush follows them up 
with action, he’ll have a chance to 
achieve the right result—and avert 
the incomplete success of his father. ♦ 


G eorge W. Bush finally 
became the president of Blue 
America around four in the 
afternoon on Friday, September 14, 
standing on rubble in downtown New 
York, clutching a bullhorn, telling the 
assembled hordes and heroes around 
him that the world will shortly be 
hearing from all of us. But by then, 
Blue America no longer existed. Nei¬ 
ther did Red America, for that pecu¬ 
liar map of our past divisions that had 
transfixed us since last November no 
longer mattered. The Red and the 
Blue are now Red, White, and Blue— 
except for a few holdouts. Prominent 
among them is the New York Times. 

Anyone who believes the New York 
Times is still a great paper should look 
closely at the coverage by its metro¬ 
politan bureau of George W. Bush’s 
trip to Manhattan, in the edition of 
Saturday, September 15. You will find 
two rather startling stories. The first, 
by Clyde Haberman, is titled “Heart¬ 
ened by a Visit from Bush”—a head¬ 
line written by someone who either 
hadn’t read the text or couldn’t 
believe it. 

“Now we know what it takes to get 
Mr. Bush back, nothing less than the 
most devastating terrorist attack in 
American history,” Haberman tells 
us. “More than a few said they 
thought that Mr. Bush’s timing was 
off. . . . ‘It’s good that he’s come, but 
it should have been automatic,’ said 
. . . a bus driver. . . . ‘He shouldn’t 
look like he was told or asked to 
come. Now, it seems like it’s just part 
of his job.’” And this was just the 
beginning. “I could care less,” Haber¬ 
man quotes another citizen. “I don’t 


Noemie Emery is a contributing editor to The 
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feel that he’s the man that should 
have been there from the start. On 
TV he looked like a scared mouse. 
Now he’s four days too late showing 
up.” 

Across the page from these grace¬ 
less notes one finds more, this time 
under the headline, “Frontline Work¬ 
ers Are Happy to See the Commander 
in Chief.” Again, the headline writer 
seems to have ignored the story, 
which claims the workers are not all 
that happy. As the lede put it, “For 
some New Yorkers, the hurt was so 
deep that no one . . . could make it 
feel better. . . . For others, the three 
days since Tuesday might as well have 
been an eternity; they were unwilling 
to make allowances for a commander- 
in-chief only now assuming his post 
on what they regarded as the front 
line. Yet across much of New York 
City, the visit . . . was welcomed as a 
much-needed civic lift, no matter how 
conflicted many residents said they 
were about the man himself.” And the 
story’s first quote from an affected cit¬ 
izen? “He is our leader, and even if 
some people don’t respect the person, 
you have to respect the position.” 

The thing to know about such 
man-in-the-street stories is that they 
are often the most revealing of a 
paper’s intention. If a reporter talks to 
enough people, he can get them to say 
just about anything, and then string 
together the voices he wants to 
achieve the proper tone. The tone of 
these stories, then, comes not from 
the streets of New York but out of the 
New York Times newsroom. More 
Haberman: “You may recall that 
George W. Bush was barely six 
months into his presidency before he 
decided that New York City was 
worth an hour of his time. He arrived 
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in July, not sounding too thrilled. . . . 
No one would have been surprised if 
that was the last time we saw this 
president. Who could really blame 
him? When you lose the state by 
about 25 percentage points in the last 
election, and the city by even more, 
you are not likely to beg your travel 
office to book you a return trip.” 

This spirit afflicts other sections of 
the Times, unwilling to let minor mat¬ 
ters—like World War III or 6,000 
dead people—stand in the way of a 
grudge. Economist Paul Krugman 
ended his September 14 column with 
a rant against Republicans as partisan 
and unpatriotic: “The administration 
developed its request for emergency 
funding in consultation with Con¬ 
gressional Republicans—full stop. A 
Democratic contact says that his party 
received ‘no consultation, no collabo¬ 
ration, virtually no information.’ I 
didn’t want to mention this, but now 
is the time to draw the line. . . . 
Politicians who wrap themselves in 
the flag while relentlessly pursuing 
their usual partisan agenda are not 
true patriots, and history will not for¬ 
give them.” Krugman shouldn’t have 
mentioned this, since what his “Dem¬ 
ocratic contact” told him was a lie, as 
any competent editor was in a posi¬ 
tion to know by then. 

For Maureen Dowd, nothing had 
changed that Tuesday. “The president 
will have to forgive the mayor for hav¬ 
ing warm words for John McCain 
during the New York primary, but 
desperate times require desperate 
measures,” she wrote for last Sunday’s 
paper, hitting the wrong note exactly. 
She then critiqued Bush’s tax and 
energy policies. “Can he . . . Rummy 
and Condi move past their cold war 
attitude and Star Wars obsession?” 
She doubted it: “The young president 
. . . often seems trapped in the past.” 

Trapped in the past? There they 
are, the best minds of their genera¬ 
tion, hunkered down like the Japan¬ 
ese in caves on the Pacific Islands, 
waiting for news of the Florida 
recount. Someone should tell them 
that this show has closed. 

Of course, not everything in the 
Times was the work of a moral idiot. 


There have been many lucid, percep¬ 
tive, and inspiring stories. Fairer 
accounts of Bush’s visit were included 
in Saturday’s edition, two of which 
ran the same quotes from Charles 
Schumer: “I would bet this is the first 
time [the president has] bonded with 
New York,” said the senator. “That’s 
going to be good for him, and it’s 
going to be good for us.” And it will 
be even better when Texas is finally 
accepted by the Times. 

But even as late as Monday, when 
the editorial page gave in and gave 
Bush a victory, its words were hedged 
with what can be described only as 
geo-suspicion: “His recent attempt to 
bill his vacation in Texas as a return 
to the real American values of the 
heartland seemed a repudiation not 
only of Washington, D.C., but urbani¬ 
ty in general,” said the paper, adding 
that “in the past, he reflected the 
country’s more Manhattan-phobic 
side.” 

It is true enough that there has 
sometimes been an ugly edge to some 
conservative rhetoric—i.e., the dis¬ 
graceful remarks of Jerry Falwell and 
Pat Robertson. But it is also true that 
Manhattan itself has often been pho¬ 
bic about the many different forms of 
life outside itself. In recent years, 
there has been an insularity, a preju¬ 
dice, an intolerance, a suspicion, a 
palpable snottiness about the Times. A 
lot of the tangible loathing for Bush 
among East Coast trendies has had 
less to do with concrete views and dis¬ 
crete policies than with a whole clus¬ 
ter of social and regional attitudes: a 
Texan, for crissakes, who likes the out¬ 
doors and didn’t care much for their 
books or their chatter—what use 
could he be to them? Well, as it turns 
out, a hell of a lot. 

What in the name of God was the 
Times Metro desk thinking, when it 
let those stories run? Especially when 
the paper would soon explain in detail 
exactly what George Bush was doing 
in those two days before he was able 
to come to Manhattan: securing the 
homeland, mapping out the response, 
synchronizing the agencies, talking to 
other leaders around the world. All 
the things that are the responsibility 


of an American president, and things 
that mayors and governors, however 
valiant and stalwart, don’t do. 

In times of great pressure, some 
always sink well below the occasion. 
This time it was the journalists, not 
the leaders, who failed. ♦ 
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Cold War II 


America can win another protracted, 
high-stakes global struggle, by Peter D. Feaver 



I N HIS FINE ADDRESS to Congress, 
President Bush committed Amer¬ 
ica to “our war on terror.” But 
what should we call this war and how 
should we think of it? Already the 
Pentagon’s initial name for the war, 
“Operation Infinite Justice,” has been 
discarded. That unfortunate moniker 
called to mind a never-ending war, 
and was too easily twisted to substan¬ 
tiate the terrorists’ view that this is a 
holy war between religions. The pres¬ 
ident has likewise advised us not to 
think of it merely as Desert Storm II. 
That war was too short and too easy. 
Nor is it really World War III, despite 
the obvious analogies drawn by the 
president to a second day of infamy 
and an enemy motivated by a mur¬ 
derous “will to power.” 

The truth is that this new war will 
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be most like yet another war we won, 
although the president made only the 
slightest reference to it. As in our 
present conflict, victory came only 
after a sustained and often uncertain 
contest with a foe determined not 
just to seize foreign territory but to 
destroy America itself. In that war, 
there were some bloody pitched bat¬ 
tles in far-flung places on the Asian 
rim and elsewhere, but much of the 
fighting was done in the shadows. In 
the end, that war was won, as this 
new one can be, only because the 
American public quickly understood 
the gravity of the situation and suc¬ 
cessive administrations kept up the 
fight. 

This is the start of Cold War II. 
And because Americans do not really 
remember Cold War I, or at least do 
not remember it correctly, it is worth 
considering the analogy more closely. 
There are numerous parallels at the 
international level: evidence of a tec¬ 
tonic with-us-or-against-us realign¬ 
ment in the international communi¬ 


ty; the consequent need for adroit 
alliance management and the likeli¬ 
hood of uncomfortable marriages of 
convenience with unsavory allies; the 
seamless integration of combat, 
threats, and propaganda. There is 
even, as countless observers have 
pointed out, a painful connection 
between the two conflicts: Our ene¬ 
my in the Second Cold War was nur¬ 
tured by us as an ally in the First. We 
would do well to keep this uncom¬ 
fortable fact before us as we recruit 
allies for the new Cold War. 

The international ramifications 
are important, but the substance of 
President Bush’s address to Congress 
shows he understands that three par¬ 
allels at the domestic level will prove 
most telling. 

First and foremost, Americans will 
have to pay a heavy price to win this 
war. Americans paid in treasure, 
blood, and fear to win the First Cold 
War, and the Second Cold War may 
carry an even higher price. Not so 
much in treasure; even the most 
hawkish fiscal estimates pale beside 
50 years of Cold War budgets. The 
United States can easily afford to pay 
what this new war will cost in dollars. 

It is the terrible price in blood and 
fear that we must quickly come to 
terms with, and the point of vulnera¬ 
bility is not the arena currently 
receiving the most attention in the 
press: the public’s willingness to tol¬ 
erate military casualties. Tens of 
thousands of American military per¬ 
sonnel died in the various battles of 
the First Cold War. Since it ended, 
however, it has become fashionable to 
argue that Americans will no longer 
tolerate military casualties. Casualty 
phobia has been real, but it is largely 
limited to the decision-making and 
policy-implementing elites, not to 
the American public on whom it is 
blamed. Even before this attack, 
Americans gave every indication that 
they would support military opera¬ 
tions that involved American casual¬ 
ties, provided the operations were 
successful. Polls since the attack con¬ 
firm that the public understands 
American soldiers will be at risk in 
this war. 
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But do we understand that Ameri¬ 
can civilians will also be at risk? Dur¬ 
ing the First Cold War, Americans 
came to terms with American vulner¬ 
ability for the first time. Because 
American soil emerged more or less 
unscathed when the First Cold War 
ended, we tend to forget that most 
people—including most experts— 
thought it more than likely that the 
United States would suffer a nuclear 
attack at some point. This new Cold 
War already has seen American citi¬ 
zens killed in large numbers, and 
there is every indication the enemy 
will strike again. President Bush 
explicitly invoked that dread: “I 
know many citizens have fears 
tonight, and I ask you to be calm and 
resolute, even in the face of a contin¬ 
uing threat.” Americans did not 
capitulate to fear during the First 
Cold War. Will they do so now? 

Second, domestic political support 
is crucial and cannot be assumed. 
Partisan politics will return, and the 
Bush administration will have to 
fight this war without the unanimous 
support we have seen temporarily on 
display. To be sure, during the imme¬ 
diate aftermath of extreme crisis, we 
can count on politicians and the pub¬ 
lic to rally to the flag. The Democrats 
did not offer the customary rebuttal 
speech to a presidential address to 
Congress. But if Cold War I taught us 
anything, it is that politics does not 
stop at the water’s edge, at least not 
in a campaign that lasts more than a 
few weeks. While there was a biparti¬ 
san consensus on the general need to 
stand up to communism, there was 
never a bipartisan consensus on how 
to stand up to communism. In the 
same way, there will be deep and 
probably bitter debates over how to 
conduct the Second Cold War. 

This truth may be particularly 
hard to swallow, because in the last 
decade we have bought into a myth 
about the “good old days” when 
Americans—Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans, conservatives and leftists— 
were of one mind on foreign policy. 
On the contrary, successive adminis¬ 
trations sustained political support 
for the First Cold War only with 


exceptional difficulty, and even then 
in fits and starts. Anyone with an 
e-mail connection to the American 
left can attest that the Second Cold 
War will be like the First in this 
regard, with loud clamoring from the 
blame-America-first crowd. Many of 
these debates will be specious, but 
not all will be. Indeed, the Second 
Cold War may be harder to fight than 
the last one, leaving ample room for 
responsible disagreements among 
reasonable people. We will have to 
nurture those debates, learn from 
them, and forge the best possible pol¬ 
icy in an extraordinarily difficult 
political climate. 

Third, like the First Cold War, this 
Cold War will test the uneasy balance 
between national security and indi¬ 
vidual liberty—in the president’s 

The Second Cold War 
will he like the First in 
this regard—there will 
he loud clamoring from 
the hlame-America-first 
crowd. 

words, whether we can “fight for our 
principles” as well as “live by them.” 
Harold Lasswell, the distinguished 
social scientist, warned that the dic¬ 
tates of national security in an age of 
total war could turn the United 
States into a “garrison state”—a mili¬ 
tarized state where basic individual 
liberties were systematically sacri¬ 
ficed and an all-powerful central gov¬ 
ernment tyrannized the population. 
Some considered his prophecies ful¬ 
filled in McCarthyism and the rise of 
the military-industrial complex. 

But in fact, America did not 
become a garrison state during the 
Cold War. Rights and liberties actual¬ 
ly expanded—remember the civil 
rights movement—and large defense 
expenditures precluded neither a vast 
expansion of the social safety net, nor 
a vigorous independent entrepre¬ 
neurial base. But here the Second 
Cold War will pose more serious 


challenges. The Soviet espionage 
threat inside the United States was 
real, but it never came to the blowing 
up of skyscrapers and the wanton 
killing of thousands of American citi¬ 
zens. The fifth columnists of the 
First Cold War were largely misguid¬ 
ed intellectuals, hoping to undermine 
American foreign policy with bom¬ 
bast in between gulps of wine and 
brie. The “sleepers” of the Second 
Cold War are of an entirely different 
nature, and the balance between 
security and liberty far more precari¬ 
ous. 

The Second Cold War will require 
changes in the way we do business 
and organize ourselves for national 
security, all relics of the First Cold 
War. Already, the Bush administra¬ 
tion has announced the most obvious 
change, a new cabinet-level Office of 
Homeland Security. Other measures 
will be debated soon, such as expan¬ 
sions in international economic espi¬ 
onage and law enforcement capabili¬ 
ties, and possibly a dramatic reorien¬ 
tation of NATO. But this Cold War 
will be won or lost in the hearts and 
minds of the American people, not in 
the fine print of policies and pro¬ 
grams. 

One of the most hopeful signs so 
far has been the clarity with which 
the Bush administration has under¬ 
stood that this war will be long and 
difficult, involving a careful, mea¬ 
sured, but sustained application of 
American power. Only the most 
blinkered critics of America think 
the president is planning a quickie 
retaliation of blind vengeance, in 
which some innocent Afghans die 
and nothing else is accomplished. On 
the contrary, the administration has 
repeatedly drawn attention to the 
costs and the long-term focus. 

Therein lies the worry. Will we 
sustain the fight? As President Bush 
reminded us, “Even grief recedes 
with time and grace. But our resolve 
must not pass.” Bush shows every 
indication of understanding that he 
is the first president of the Second 
Cold War. He recognizes the 
demands this war will place on the 
home front. Do the rest of us? ♦ 
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A SCIENTIFIC DISSENT FROM 

DARWINISM 


PublicTV programs,Educational policy 
statements, and science textbooks 
have asserted that DarwirA theory 
of evolution fully explains the 
complexity of livir^g things The public 
has been assured, most recently by 
spokespersons for PBS's Evo/utron 
series, that "all known scientific 
evidence supports [Darwinian] 
evolution" as does “virtually every 
reputable scientist in the world . 11 

The following scientists dispute the 
first claim and stand as living 
testimony in contradiction to the 
second, There is scientific dissent to 
Darwinism, It deserves co be heard. 


"\^E ARE SKEPTICAL OF 
CLAIMS fOR THE ABILITY 
OF RANDOM MUTATION 
AND NATURAL SELECTION 
TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
COMPLEXITY OF LIFE, 
CAREFUL EXAMINATION 
OF THE EVIDENCE FOB 
OARWI N LAN TTI EOliY 
SHOULD BE ENCOUKAtjED,” 
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They Also Serve 
Who Buy and Sell 

Avoiding financial panic wasn’t 

as easy as it looked, by Karen Shaw Petrou 



M uch has been written— 
and all the praise has been 
more than deserved— 
about the selfless emergency rescue 
workers who sought to save lives 
after the terrorist attacks at the 
World Trade Center and the Penta¬ 
gon on September 11. Much less has 
been said—and almost none of it 
outside the financial press—of the 
heroics performed at the Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve, and the nation’s 
financial companies to save the 
American way of life. 

Despite an off-the-charts threat, 
our financial markets didn’t crumble 
along with the buildings that housed 
them. Saving our financial infra- 
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structure may not seem like much in 
the scope of the current human 
tragedy, but a functioning, free econ¬ 
omy is essential if each of us is to 
have a job to come back to and the 
same home to house us and the same 
hopes for our children that we had 
the day before the planes struck. 

Americans may take for granted 
the fact that cash came out of their 
ATMs without halt seconds after the 
planes hit the World Trade Center, 
but no one with market experience 
would have been as sanguine. The 
incredible interconnectedness of 
financial markets—combined with 
the fact that many of these connec¬ 
tions met under the Twin Towers— 
makes the banking system and 
financial markets vulnerable to pan¬ 
ics when the unexpected occurs. 


Indeed, just the suggestion that one 
large hedge fund might not pay its 
bills on time led the Federal Reserve 
in 1998 to orchestrate a bailout. If 
weakness in a single firm could cre¬ 
ate so much systemic risk, it’s not 
hard to imagine the market carnage 
that could have occurred on Septem¬ 
ber 11. 

Of course, it didn’t. Equity values 
went down and government bond 
prices went up, but record volumes 
were handled without a glitch. Even 
more important, in the days before 
the public financial markets 
reopened, the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury manned their battle sta¬ 
tions and kept foreign and institu¬ 
tional investors from panicking. 

One small example: The day 
before the attack, the Federal 
Reserve had about $200 million out 
in what are called discount window 
advances—the emergency funds 
available to banks that need extra 
liquidity. In the three days after the 
attack, discount window advances 
increased to a historic $80 billion, 
with the Fed improvising new finan¬ 
cial instruments as it went along. 
Some of the world’s largest financial 
firms were literally blown to bits 
with billions of outstanding obliga¬ 
tions to other institutions, but no 
one panicked and the financial sys¬ 
tem held. 

The stability of financial markets 
is all the more astonishing when one 
considers their rapid evolution over 
the last decade. In 1987, the last time 
Alan Greenspan’s mettle was tested, 
financial institutions were on one 
side or the other of conventional 
stock, bond, or deposit positions. 
Today, that’s no longer the case. 
Financial markets now depend as 
much on instruments called deriva¬ 
tives as they do on direct financial 
obligations. Derivatives are contracts 
in which the risks created by poten¬ 
tial market moves (such as changes 
in interest rates) are traded. This 
may sound arcane, but the daily 
trading volume of derivatives today 
is about $140 trillion. Not all of that 
huge sum is at risk in ordinary 
times, but extraordinary circum- 
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stances create unprecedented risks. 
Further, the ability of derivatives 
and other financial contracts to trade 
in an orderly fashion depends as 
much on confidence as it does on 
actual market activity. Despite this, 
these potentially high-risk markets 
went about their business—not as 
normal, of course, but in a way that 
staved off the financial cataclysm for 
which the terrorists had hoped. 

In the next days and weeks, con¬ 
siderable thought will be given not 
only to how well the financial system 
did, but also to where its weaknesses 
lay. Most companies showed that 
they came dressed with both belts 
and suspenders, and it would be 
unfortunate if regulators tried to add 
duct tape or staples to their ensem¬ 
bles. Proposals to impose special 
capital requirements for operational 
risk, for example, would only add 
cost to the banking system as it 
struggles to meet the credit needs of 
a rebuilding nation. Self-congratula¬ 
tion should always be tempered by 
introspection, but there is a danger 
that the financial system will be 
overregulated to avoid so much 
reliance in the future on ingenuity 
and steadfastness. 

Not all our financial firefighters 
manned the barricades at the Fed or 
Treasury. Within each of the nation’s 
big banks and securities firms, back¬ 
up systems fired up in an almost 
flawless fashion when the front 
offices were knocked out. Many of 
the back-ups had been built to with¬ 
stand the Y2K catastrophe that nev¬ 
er came. All of them had been built 
at a cost of billions of shareholder 
dollars spent to ensure operational 
certainty, not to earn an extra dollar. 
These rainy-day investments with¬ 
stood a torrent, and their designers 
and the companies that invested in 
them also deserve thanks. 

Are the markets out of the woods 
now? No one can really say, since 
these woods are the darkest of Black 
Forests. It’s good to know, though, 
that those who keep the lights on in 
the financial markets did a far better 
job than any of them might have 
expected until called to the test. ♦ 


Target Iraq? 

We will, if Paul Wolfowitz has his way. 

by Stephen F. Hayes 



D eputy Secretary of 
Defense Paul Wolfowitz 
spent much of the last decade 
as a foreign-policy intellectual and 
dean of Johns Hopkins graduate 
school of international affairs doing 
two things: studying war and agitat¬ 
ing for the ouster of Saddam Hussein. 
Now Wolfowitz has a prominent 
seat at The Table—at the 
right hand, literal¬ 
ly, of Secretary 
of Defense Don¬ 
ald Rumsfeld at 
the September 
15 Camp David 
photo op. And 
since Septem¬ 
ber 11, he has 
emerged as a 
principal propo¬ 
nent of the view 
that America’s war 
on terrorism must 
include the toppling of 
Saddam Hussein. 

Wolfowitz, who 
had the number 
three position in 
the Defense 
Department in the 
first Bush administration, has in 
recent years been making his views 
plain. In 1997, in a monograph enti¬ 
tled “The Future of Iraq” published 
by the Middle East Institute, he 
labeled a “failure” the first Bush 
administration’s underestimation of 
“the importance of removing Saddam 
from power.” The conclusion of the 
Gulf War, he wrote, “reflected a failure 
to appreciate the damage that would 
be done by Saddam’s continuation in 
power.” 

The following year, Wolfowitz co¬ 
signed a letter to President Clinton 
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calling for a Middle East strategy that 
“should aim, above all, at the removal 
of Saddam Hussein’s regime from 
power.” Saddam, of course, had plot¬ 
ted to assassinate former president 
George Bush in 1993. The longer he 
remained atop the Iraqi regime, Wolf¬ 
owitz argued, the more powerful and 
dangerous he became—and 
the more the Iraqi people 
suffered. 

In the early days 
after September 11, the 
Wolfowitz line met 
with considerable 
resistance, notably 
from Secretary of 
State Colin Powell. 
The dispute 
came to the 
fore after Wol¬ 
fowitz at a Septem¬ 
ber 13 briefing 
called for “remov¬ 
ing the sanctuaries, 
removing the support 
systems, ending states 
who sponsor terrorism.” 

Powell, asked a few days 
later about these comments, 
seemed not only to repudiate 
the words, but to rebuff the man 
who’d spoken them. “We’re after end¬ 
ing terrorism,” he said. “And if there 
are states and regimes, nations, that 
support terrorism, we hope to per¬ 
suade them that it is in their interest 
to stop doing that. But I think ‘ending 
terrorism’ is where I would leave it 
and let Mr. Wolfowitz speak for him¬ 
self.” 

Other voices in the administration, 
however, echoed the president’s early 
insistence that the United States will 
“make no distinction between the ter¬ 
rorists who committed these acts and 
those who harbor them.” On Septem¬ 
ber 16, Vice President Richard 
Cheney (Wolfowitz’s boss at the 
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Defense Department in Bush I) 
warned, “If you provide sanctuary to 
terrorists, you face the full wrath of 
the United States of America.” 

The Iraqis, meanwhile, true to 
form, were applauding the terrorists. 
Leaders around the world—including 
thugs such as Libya’s Muammar Qad- 
dafi—might rush to condemn the 
attacks, but state-run Iraqi television 
opined: “The American cowboy is 
reaping the fruits of his crimes against 
humanity. It is a black day in the his¬ 
tory of America, which is tasting the 
bitter defeat of its crimes and disre¬ 
gard for people’s will to lead a free, 
decent life.” One week after that 
broadcast, Saddam blamed rescue 
workers at the World Trade Center 
site for additional deaths. 

In recent days, news organizations 
have cited intelligence sources con¬ 
firming that suspected hijacker Mo¬ 
hammed Atta had met with a top Iraqi 
intelligence officer this spring. On 
September 20, when the president 


addressed Congress, he announced a 
campaign against all terrorist groups 
and “every government that supports 
them.” While the speech contained no 
explicit vow to overthrow Saddam, its 
emphasis reflected a partial victory for 
the Wolfowitz view. 

Indeed, Wolfowitz is one of a hand¬ 
ful of advisers Bush has consulted on 
virtually every move the administra¬ 
tion has made in its response to the 
September 11 attacks. And though 
there have been some rumblings of 
tension between Wolfowitz and his 
boss, Donald Rumsfeld, one Pentagon 
official says the two remain close and 
work together to shape policy. “It’s a 
circle of two,” he says. 

Current and former colleagues 
describe Wolfowitz as clear-minded 
and levelheaded. “He combines prac¬ 
tical executive branch experience with 
intellectual training”—his Ph.D. in 
political science is from the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago—“in a way that makes 
him one of the more formidable for¬ 


eign policy thinkers today,” says for¬ 
mer House Speaker Newt Gingrich, 
who has been informally advising the 
Pentagon. “He’s a little bit like 
Kissinger without all the flamboy¬ 
ance.” 

As for his influence on current pol¬ 
icy, Gingrich comments, “If we 
change Afghanistan first, and then 
change Iraq, I’d feel very comfortable 
about that. Bush’s speech probably 
made Paul feel very good, with six dif¬ 
ferent mentions of the Taliban and his 
emphasis on states.” 

Longtime Wolfowitz colleague 
Richard Perle agrees. “I don’t think it 
was idle rhetoric,” he says. “It would 
be a mistake to assume that the first 
actions [the United States takes] will 
somehow indicate the war to come.” 

If Bush perseveres beyond first 
actions to a wider war against terror¬ 
ism and especially against Iraq, a 
heretofore unknown subcabinet offi¬ 
cial, Paul Wolfowitz, will be as respon¬ 
sible as anyone. ♦ 
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How to Fight in 
Afghanistan 

Winning won’t be easy, but it’s doable. 



country. This awareness highlights the difficul¬ 
ty of a significant campaign in South Asia, 
but it should not deter us from action. If 
Americans stop thinking of Somalia and 
Bosnia as major operations and recall 
the vast conflicts this country has 
fought and won when challenged, if 
they reflect on the important differ¬ 
ences between the conditions under 
which the Soviets lost and those 
under which the United States would 
enter the conflict, then the prospect, 
although sobering, is far from hopeless. 

President Bush has made the killing 
or capture of Osama bin Laden a prima¬ 
ry objective of any operation against 
Afghanistan. Whether or not bin Laden 
was the prime mover behind the events 
of September 11, he is a powerful agent 
for preparing and conducting attacks on 
the United States, and his destruction 
is essential to any counterterrorism 
campaign. The reports that bin 
Laden has gone to ground are sure¬ 
ly right. He knows better than any¬ 
one how eager the United States 
should be to eliminate him. He 
will be a hard target to hit, but not 
an impossible one. Missile strikes 
intended to kill him are almost 
certain to fail, since we are 
almost certain not to have per¬ 
fect real-time intelligence 
about his movements. The 
United States will have to send 
in special-forces hunter-killer 
teams, then, to root him out. 

Such teams will have to begin 
with what intelligence we have and 
can obtain about his location and 


By Frederick W Kagan 


A merica is at war, says 
President Bush, and 
that is just as well, for 
only major military 
undertakings offer 
any hope of curtailing the threats 
posed to the United States by 
global disorder, including terror¬ 
ism. In the first wave of anger after 
September 11 there was enthusiasm 
for a counterstrike, but as people now 
consider the magnitude of the task, 
many are daunted. There is an increas¬ 
ing sense that we are helpless and that 
taking significant action is beyond our 
power. Not so. This war will be long, it 
will be difficult to fight, and it will be 
painful, but that is no reason not to 
wage it or to imagine that the Unit¬ 
ed States cannot win it. 

The prospect of war with 
Afghanistan is unsettling to 
many people. Americans remem¬ 
ber vividly the decade the Soviet 
Union spent trying to subdue the 
Afghan mujahedin , whom the 
United States supported with 
weapons and training. Americans 
also remember the frustration the 
Soviets experienced and their 
ignominious withdrawal as a 
beaten force, soon a shattered 

Frederick W. Kagan teaches military his¬ 
tory at West Point. The inews expressed 
here are his alone and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the U.S. Military Acade¬ 
my, the Army, or the Defense Department. 
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work to develop more information from positions in and 
around Afghanistan. They will require aerial, primarily 
helicopter, support from regional bases to infiltrate them, 
to supply them, and to evacuate them. It is possible that 
such groups by themselves will find and kill bin Laden 
and his supporters, or they may make possible the target¬ 
ing and destruction of critical individuals either by heli¬ 
copter attack or by longer-range weapons. Such operations 
may take time—bin Laden has years of practice at conceal¬ 
ing himself and many friends in Afghanistan—but if they 
are pursued with sufficient determination and vigor, they 
will probably achieve their goal. In the meantime, they 
will force bin Laden constantly to look to his own safety, 
thereby diverting his focus from attacking us. 

It is critical to remember, however, that killing Osama 
bin Laden will not solve the problem we face. The Taliban 
regime itself is an extremely destabi¬ 
lizing force in the entire South Asian 
region, where destabilization has just 
become infinitely more disturbing 
with the acquisition by Pakistan and 
India of usable nuclear weapons. The 
existence of a radical fundamentalist 
Sunni—not Shi’ite—theocracy 

strikes at the foundations of the mod¬ 
erate secular Sunni states on which 
stability in the Middle East depends. 

It is hard to imagine a peaceful and 
stable Muslim world in which radical 
groups hold power in large states. 

T here are a number of important differences 
between the Soviets’ efforts in Afghanistan and 
operations the United States is likely to undertake 
that offer grounds for optimism. The Soviets were sup¬ 
porting a totally illegitimate regime that was attempting to 
overturn all of the most fundamental tenets of traditional 
village life in the country. The Soviets sent an ill-trained 
and unfit conscript army to the battle. America and other 
nations supported the mujahedin with weapons, supplies, 
and sanctuary. The Soviet Union itself rapidly entered into 
the period of its final crisis, with corresponding confusion, 
lack of full commitment, and frustration as the war 
dragged on ineffectively. Last, the Soviets undertook a 
massive and brutal campaign aimed at driving the Afghan 
peasants out of the countryside into the cities—a cam¬ 
paign that created 5 million refugees in a country of 15 
million people. 

None of these conditions applies to prospective Ameri¬ 
can involvement in the region. America’s goal would be to 
establish a government that promises stability and peace 


with neighbors—a goal that need not be at odds with tra¬ 
ditional Afghan values. The U.S. armed forces are highly 
trained and physically fit—they will be a match for the 
mujahedin fighters they encounter. The Taliban is a pariah 
regime—even Iran is working to seal its border, and Pak¬ 
istan may be willing to shut down its limited cooperation 
with Kabul as well. America is strong now and made 
stronger by the attack of September 11. If Americans con¬ 
tinue to understand the importance of the fight, there is no 
reason for their will to flag. Last, America will conduct the 
campaign with humanity and intelligence. 

A sensible campaign against Afghanistan will avoid 
cruise missile diplomacy and reliance on firepower. Noth¬ 
ing we can do to the Afghan people with such weapons 
will be a thousandth part as painful for them as the war the 
Soviets fought and lost. The only prospect for success lies 
in getting troops rapidly on the 
ground, seizing and holding the 
major cities, and working to offer the 
Afghans a positive reason to abandon 
the Taliban and cooperate with us. As 
we secure cities and sanctuaries, we 
must work to feed the Afghan people 
and rebuild the infrastructure 
destroyed by decades of war. 

As the Soviets discovered, the 
seizure of Afghanistan’s major cities 
is not difficult. Most are in relatively 
accessible terrain, and the mujahedin 
then and now lack the resources to oppose a mechanized 
force operating there. The logistics will be daunting, to be 
sure, since American mechanized forces have a voracious 
appetite for fuel and ammunition. In the worst case, forces 
and supplies will have to be airlifted into the theater, 
which will slow the deployment and stretch our limited 
lift resources to the breaking point. There is reason to 
hope, however, that the neighboring regimes in Pakistan 
and even perhaps Uzbekistan will agree to cooperate with 
us at least to the extent of allowing us to establish logistics 
bases and supply routes through their territory—after all, 
both of those secular Sunni states are seriously threatened 
both by bin Laden and by the Taliban. It is also true, of 
course, that bin Laden’s supporters in Pakistan are strong, 
so the United States will have to work hard to persuade the 
Pakistani leadership that America is serious about destroy¬ 
ing bin Laden and that their own best interests run with 
ours. 

The cities once seized and relief efforts put in train, it 
will probably be necessary to move into the countryside to 
control the guerrilla warfare that the Taliban will no doubt 
unleash in the face of our assault. This sort of warfare is 
extremely challenging, and rapid victory is not to be 


As the Soviets 
discovered, the seizure of 
Afghanistan’s major 
cities is not difficult. 
Moving into the 
countryside is 
a different matter. 
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Soldiers led by the late Ahmed Shah Massoud stand guard at Takhar in the Northern Provinces. 


expected. Even here, however, there is considerable room 
for hope that we could improve over the Soviet perfor¬ 
mance. First, as noted above, the United States will not 
suffer from any of the most significant failings that handi¬ 
capped the Soviet effort. Second, the United States should 
aggressively support the internal opposition to the Taliban. 
Unfortunately, the most effective leader of anti-Taliban 
forces—Ahmed Shah Massoud, the “Lion of the Panj- 
shir,” a former mujahedin commander against the Sovi¬ 
ets—is now dead, assassinated earlier this month by bin 
Laden. But the northern coalition that includes his sup¬ 
porters and others opposed to the Taliban remains. 
Afghanistan is by no means united under the Taliban. 
Even under the impact of the horrific attacks the Soviets 
launched on the countryside, the Afghan resistance was 
riven with factional jealousies that occasionally blew up 
into open conflict. Our much less inhumane approach and 
the benefits we can offer to the Afghan people are likely to 
reignite latent resistance that has been beaten down by the 
Taliban’s apparent ascendancy, especially if we provide 
effective aid to the internal opposition forces already in the 
field. 

None of which is to say that the war will be easy or 
short. What is more, America’s resources will be stretched 
to their limits just in this theater. Afghanistan is a country 
that must be won by units like the 101st Air Assault Divi¬ 
sion that rely on helicopter transports for movement and 
helicopter gunships for fire support. We have only one 
such division, although the 82nd Airborne Division, the 


25th Light Infantry Division, and the 10th Mountain 
Division come close in capabilities. To fight and win this 
war while maintaining our deterrent capabilities in other 
theaters, not to mention other campaigns that may need to 
be fought against terrorists and the countries who harbor 
them, will require a substantial increase in the active duty 
armed forces. Nor will the United States be able to avoid 
or delay the fundamental reequipment and reorganization 
of the armed forces necessary to bring us fully into the 
information age. A substantial increase in the defense bud¬ 
get will, without doubt, be essential. 

It is a price well worth paying. The preparations we 
make will indicate to would-be aggressors and terrorists 
our determination to oppose and destroy them, and the 
actions that we take will not only strike the targets at 
which they are aimed, but will deter other threats of which 
we are not even aware. We have become accustomed over 
the past decade to thinking on a very small scale about 
military operations and defense budgets, and that con¬ 
strains our view. It was hard to fight World War II, it was 
hard to fight Korea. If you had asked a strategist in 1939 
about American prospects in a war against Germany, the 
response would have been “awful.” Many people in the 
late 1940s doubted that America could summon the 
resolve to oppose the Soviet Union for as long as it would 
take to win. Those who have doubted America’s ability to 
stay the course and fight the hard fights have almost 
always been wrong. It is up to the current generation to 
show itself worthy. ♦ 
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The Coalition 
Delusion 

Friends aren't necessary to gain respect 
in the Middle East. Power is. 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

f all the forbidding challenges that now 
confront the United States in its war 
against Islamic terrorism, easily the 
most dangerous is navigating the Mus¬ 
lim emotions surrounding Osama bin 
Laden and his call to holy war. If we read those passions 
wrong—if we see others as we see ourselves—we will 
surely watch the Middle East become even more violent¬ 
ly anti-American. In this regard, Secretary of State Colin 
Powell’s plan to build a “Muslim coalition” of powers 
behind Washington’s campaign against terrorism will 
likely do far more harm to us and our Muslim allies than 
to bin Laden and his Taliban “hosts.” The Bush adminis¬ 
tration understandably wants to avoid being seen as wag¬ 
ing a war against Islam, so that Muslims who are publicly 
on our side, at least in theory, can deflect the “Crusader” 
charge. The Gulf War coalition, which defines the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern experience of so many of the Bush adminis¬ 
tration’s senior officials, must, they think, be reborn to 
enhance the legitimacy of America’s war in Arab and 
Muslim eyes. 

Such reasoning is, of course, blind and deaf to both 
Islamic history and the arguments that bin Laden and 
other militants are hurling at us. It is one thing to treat 
the governments of Middle Eastern countries as legiti¬ 
mate in normal, daily diplomacy; it is quite another to 
view them, or to believe that their citizens view them, as 
morally legitimate in the much larger sense to which Sec¬ 
retary Powell aspires. 

Let us step back in history. The Crusaders survived 
two centuries (1099-1291) in the Middle East precisely 
because they often had Muslim allies, in commerce and 
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in war. Saladin, the conqueror of Jerusalem whom the 
West likes to pair off against Richard the Lionhearted, 
has become a legend in the region precisely because he 
overcame the Muslim-state tendency to ally with or 
ignore the Christian enemy. The Taliban chieftan Mollah 
Omar, bin Laden, and Secretary Powell are now forcing 
the Middle East’s dictators and kings, none of whom 
enjoys the ironclad legitimacy and peace of mind that 
come only from the ballot box, into an extremely 
unpleasant historical paradigm. 

Bin Laden and his fans will relentlessly put pressure 
on the fault lines in the Muslim mind. On the offensive, 
they will continue to underscore the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, which they construe as a matter of “Jewish Cru¬ 
saders” occupying Muslim land—Muslim land being, for 
bin Laden and in the hearts of most Muslims, all of 
Israel, the West Bank, and Gaza. They will challenge 
Muslim leaders to compete for the passions of their citi¬ 
zenry, who for the most part live in unjust, disillusioned 
societies. They will contrast today’s weak, Westernized 
Arab rulers, who solicit money, weapons, and political 
support from the West, with the Saladins of the past, who 
made Christendom tremble. Islamic militants will throw 
down the gauntlet to Islam’s religious scholars and neigh¬ 
borhood clerics, daring them to denounce anti-Western 
violence during Friday prayers, where Muslims have 
always powerfully expressed their collective identity. 

It is very unlikely that those Muslims who hate bin 
Laden and support the United States will become any 
more pro-American because Hosni Mubarak and King 
Abdullah, Egypt and Jordan’s rulers, are siding with us. 
It is, however, quite likely that those Muslims who 
admire bin Laden’s anti-Western resolve, if not necessari¬ 
ly his tactics, will despise the Saudis even more when 
Washington and its Muslim allies march in lockstep. The 
“high” Islam of Cairo’s ancient Al-Azhar University and 
the state-salaried ulama throughout the Middle East will 
also play right into the militants’ hands if they now fire 
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off, as if on cue from their political overlords, denuncia¬ 
tions of bin Laden. 

Which is why they probably won’t do so, at least not 
in a clear-cut fashion. At best, they will treat America as 
Pakistan’s ruler, General Pervez Musharraf, recently did 
in a national address, as the “lesser of two evils.” At 
worst—and General Musharraf’s poignant, religiously 
allusive speech shows how little distance separates “best” 
and “worst”—the ulama will bury us in provocative anti¬ 
infidel allusions from the Koran, the Muslim holy book, 
and from 1,400 years of Muslim-Christian confrontation. 

«Hn errorism” in Arabic—as in other great Mus¬ 
lim languages that have absorbed so much of 
.X. the ideological baggage of Islam’s mother 
tongue—has a politically and morally ambiguous reso¬ 
nance. In recent history, the term overwhelmingly con¬ 
notes justified resistance to Israel and other Western 
powers. When Arab leaders publicly condemn bin 
Laden’s terrorism, it isn’t a particularly damning 
reproach. Secretary Powell’s determination to build a 
coalition of Muslim states to fight terrorism is for bin 
Laden and his supporters neither unexpected nor unwel¬ 
come. For them, and many others in the Muslim world, 
it confirms the corruptness of dictators and kings who for 
years have been waging brutal struggles against their own 
faithful Muslims. 

Our war against Saddam Hussein was unfortunately a 
likely forerunner to our campaign against radical Islamic 
terrorism. The United States and its European allies 
achieved a military victory on the battlefield, followed 
fairly quickly by a propaganda defeat throughout the 
Arab world. Very few Arab intellectuals, religious schol¬ 
ars, and politicians were willing to state forcefully the 
simple truth that Saddam was the most savage totalitari¬ 
an in Middle Eastern history. Especially after it became 
apparent that American and British bombing runs over 
Iraq were going to continue for years, Arab pride, always 
reinforced by the Muslim identity, turned the United 
States from noble victor to villain even though Saddam’s 
depravity was visible to all. 

Muslim Middle Eastern rulers are either going to 
help us or they’re not based on a realpolitik assessment of 
whether America’s war on terrorism strengthens, or 
weakens, their power. Neither they nor we need a coali¬ 
tion to advance the nuts-and-bolts counterterrorism 
intelligence and police work that has long been a staple of 
the private relations between us. And beyond intelli¬ 
gence, the “Muslim coalition” has very little of practical 
value to offer the United States in its campaign against 
bin Laden and radical Islamic terrorism. We didn’t need 


a coalition to obtain overflight rights from Pakistan. 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan, Afghanistan’s anti-Taliban 
neighbors to the north, which have already signaled their 
willingness to help, couldn’t care less about a Muslim 
coalition. 

All that the key states of Secretary Powell’s envi¬ 
sioned alliance—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan—real¬ 
ly do offer us is the certainty that they will rescind the 
legitimacy that Secretary Powell so desires. If the partici¬ 
pation of these countries helps us deflect Arab-Muslim 
criticism of America’s war, it stands to reason that these 
same countries, when they tire of the campaign against 
terrorism, will hoist the Bush administration by its own 
petard. And their support will certainly fray as CNN 
broadcasts inevitably ugly images of America’s war, no 
doubt juxtaposed with ugly images from the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict. (The shooting hasn’t even begun, and it’s 
clear the Saudis have no stomach for a war against the 
Taliban, whom they have so faithfully supported.) One 
would think that General Powell, who has watched his 
triumph in Iraq become in just ten years a public-rela¬ 
tions disaster, would be loath to give again moral stature 
to the very countries whose official presses, TV stations, 
intellectuals, diplomats, and leaders have done so much 
to maul us in the court of Muslim opinion. 

We need always to remember that power first and 
foremost is the basis of a ruler’s legitimacy in the Muslim 
world. We need to understand that our Muslim allies are 
primarily concerned with only one thing in the exercise 
of American power: Will we be victorious? Forty-five 
years ago, a few months after the British, French, and 
Israelis fell into political disarray following their Suez 
invasion, a senior officer of the Pakistani Army remarked 
to a visiting English scholar that he was, of course, out¬ 
raged by the attack on a Muslim nation. “We are strongly 
against military aggression,” he averred, “especially when 
left unfinished.” With typical Pakistani mirth, the gener¬ 
al revealed the key to political survival from Casablanca 
to Kabul. 

In the power politics of the Middle East, there is no 
such thing as “soft power,” multiculturalism, or liberal 
guilt. Muslims, who have fought each other far more 
than they have fought Westerners, do not spend much 
time worrying about hurt feelings. They are very much 
grown-ups about the exercise of power. When dealing 
with bin Laden and others in the region, like Iraq or the 
Lebanese Hezbollah, who intend us grievous harm, we 
should similarly school ourselves. If we can demonstrate 
militarily that we understand siyasa , the Darwinian game 
of Middle Eastern politics, our friends will stay our 
friends, regardless of how CNN portrays the clash of civi¬ 
lizations. ♦ 
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Reagan on the campaign trail in 1980. Hulton / Archive. 



R onald Reagan is unquestion¬ 
ably the most important 
political figure in American 
politics since World War II. 
His successful quest for the presidency 
transformed the Republican party, 
invigorated the conservative move¬ 
ment, and worked the demise of 
“Great Society” liberalism. His strong 
stands during the Cold War helped 
defeat Soviet totalitarianism. His 
“Reaganomics” not only ended stagfla¬ 
tion but launched two decades of 
unprecedented prosperity. 

So Steven E Hayward has chosen an 
apt title for The Age of Reagan, his 
important new study of the man and 
his times. The newly published first 
volume is subtitled The Fall of the Old 
Liberal Order, the promised second vol¬ 
ume will examine Reagan’s presidency. 
Hayward appreciates the felicitous 
combination of character, conviction, 
and ability to articulate them that lay 
at the heart of Reagan’s greatness, 
without slighting reasonable criticisms 
of Reagan weaknesses. He avoids the 
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mistake of both Reagan’s admirers and 
Reagan’s detractors who see the root of 
the president’s conservatism in the old 
Republican right. What happened to 
Reagan ideologically during the 1950s 
presaged what would happen to many 
Truman liberals during the 1970s—it 
simply happened to him earlier. He 
saw “all by himself... liberalism’s 
‘lack of a limiting principle’ that would 
prove its undoing.” 

The Age of Reagan 

1964-1980: The Fall of the Old Liberal Order 
by Steven F. Hayward 
Prima, 848 pp., $35 

And yet, Hayward points out, “Rea¬ 
gan’s rise depended more on circum¬ 
stances than most other presidents,” 
for it required the ripening and deep¬ 
ening of the consequences of liberal¬ 
ism’s collapse. Thus, Hayward extends 
his analysis far beyond Reagan to cover 
the whole sweep of American politics 
between 1964 and 1980. Indeed, in 
some of the best parts of The Age of 
Reagan, Hayward captures the combi¬ 
nation of hubris, naive idealism, and 
liberal guilt that animated and later 
ruined Lyndon Johnson’s Great Soci¬ 
ety. The Kennedy administration 


marked the beginning of what Hay¬ 
ward calls “the third wave of the pro¬ 
gressive administrative state.” By the 
time that wave reached Johnson, it had 
become an absolute cult of expertise, 
producing the disaster of Vietnam, the 
failure of the War on Poverty, and the 
rise of broad government regulation 
aimed at massively changing American 
society. 

H ayward excels in analyzing the 
paradox of Richard Nixon’s 
astonishingly liberal administration. 
While employing conservative 
rhetoric, Nixon allowed spending and 
federal regulation to explode during 
his administration. Declaring that “we 
are all Keynesians now,” he imposed 
mandatory wage and price controls, 
anathema to conservatives and a huge 
economic mistake, as even Nixon him¬ 
self later admitted. His favorite cabinet 
officer. Treasury secretary John Con- 
nally, brought more state direction to 
economic policy than even the most 
liberal peacetime Democratic adminis¬ 
trations. “Any other president who 
compiled Nixon’s domestic and for¬ 
eign record,” Hayward notes, “would 
be regarded as standing firmly within 
the progressive tradition.” 
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Although not up to the standard of 
his chapters on Johnson and Nixon, 
Hayward’s treatment of Jimmy Carter 
reliably conveys the peculiar amalgam 
of liberalism, sanctimoniousness, 
ostentatious guilt, inexperience, and 
naivete that made Carter such an inef¬ 
fective and unappealing president. By 
exaggerating Carter’s fiscal conser¬ 
vatism, however, Hayward underesti¬ 
mates how much “new” liberalism 
dominated the Carter administration. 
Similarly, he does not address suffi¬ 
ciently the role of the courts in pro¬ 
moting and sustaining liberalism. The 
Carter administration succeeded more 
than any other, including Reagan’s, in 
imposing an ideological litmus test— 
the embrace of liberal judicial 
activism—in its selection of fed¬ 
eral judges. 

W hen he comes to treat 
foreign policy, Hay¬ 
ward is justifiably scathing 
about Robert McNamara, 
whose managerial, techno¬ 
cratic theory of graduated 
response he rightly identi¬ 
fies as a prime cause of the 
Vietnam disaster. Yet The 
Age of Reagan sometimes 
becomes so engrossed in the 
details of the Vietnam War, espe¬ 
cially the Gulf of Tonkin incident 
and the Tet Offensive, that it neglects 
significant issues such as the Kennedy 
administration’s capitulation in Laos. 
The book also overstates its case 
against Lyndon Johnson’s handling of 
the war. Johnson had many shortcom¬ 
ings, but failure to explain the ratio¬ 
nale of American intervention in Viet¬ 
nam was not one of them. When John¬ 
son took office, he inherited certain 
commitments and policy premises that 
generated powerful pressure to intensi¬ 
fy American involvement in South 
Vietnam. Johnson’s reasoning flowed 
logically from the domino theory that 
not only he but also his predecessors 
since Truman largely and correctly 
accepted. 

By the time Nixon came to power, 
the “New Left” was firmly in place, 
and its critique of American foreign 
policy underlay the arguments of the 


vast majority of liberals after 1968, who 
urged a more conciliatory approach to 
America’s Communist adversaries 
than even Nixon and Kissinger would 
countenance as they undertook that 
peculiar project called “detente” that 
dominated American foreign policy 
through the 1970s. Hayward’s under¬ 
standable admiration for Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan leads him astray in 
his analysis of the opposition to 
detente. Reagan’s views on the subject 
most closely paralleled not those of 
Moynihan but those of Senator Henry 
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M. Jackson. (As Kissinger himself put 
it, “criticism of detente might have 
remained inchoate sniping but for the 
emergence of a formidable leader able 
to unite the two strands of opposition 
and direct them to concrete issues that 
lent themselves to legislative interven¬ 
tion in American foreign policy: Sena¬ 
tor Henry M. Jackson.”) 

Thus the debate over detente began 
in earnest not in the late 1970s, but in 
1972, when Jackson succeeded in 
attaching the Jackson Amendment to 
the SALT I Treaty and introduced the 
Jackson-Vanik Amendment in 1974, 
linking the Soviet Union’s most- 
favored-nation status to permitting 
freedom of emigration. Soviet ambas¬ 


sador Anatoly Dobrynin lamented that 
“no single question did more to sour 
detente than the question of Jewish 
emigration that the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment raised.” Constrained by 
his loyalty to Nixon and his focus on 
state issues while governor of Califor¬ 
nia, Ronald Reagan did not emerge as 
a forceful and important critic of 
detente until 1975, although he had 
long opposed it privately. 

Still, Hayward is right in his larger 
point about Reagan’s opposition to 
detente and the political consequences 
of it. Reagan correctly considered the 
Soviet Union a totalitarian state, a 
malevolent Leninist entity with 
unlimited ambitions—and not the 
traditional imperial power that 
Nixon and Kissinger considered 
it or a peace-loving country 
driven to aggression by 
American belligerence that 
the liberals considered it. 
In contrast to deep pes¬ 
simism about America’s 
prospects held by Nixon 
and Kissinger, Reagan 
exuded robust confidence 
in the ability of the United 
States to prevail in the 
struggle with Soviet totalitar¬ 
ianism. 

his first volume of The Age of 
Reagan concludes with an 
excellent account of the seminal presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1980. Hayward 
sees Reagan’s unsuccessful run for the 
presidency in 1976 as paving the way 
for his success in 1980. The experience 
made Reagan a better and more disci¬ 
plined candidate. By 1980, the decline 
of American power seemed ominous, 
contrasting starkly with the spectacu¬ 
lar growth of Soviet military capabili¬ 
ties and the steady expansion of Soviet 
global power. Double-digit inflation, 
interest rates in excess of 20 percent, 
gas lines, and slow growth menaced 
the prosperity Americans had come to 
take for granted. The hostage crisis 
and President Carter’s famous “ma¬ 
laise speech” chiding Americans for 
their “crisis of confidence” increased 
the widespread assumption that the 
United States had become impotent to 
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resist brazen provocations abroad and 
solve its serious problems at home. 

Although the American people did 
not want Carter, they still had serious 
doubts about Reagan until a few days 
before the election. Hayward brings to 
life several of the noteworthy events of 
the 1980 campaign season: Reagan’s 
dramatic recovery in the New Hamp¬ 
shire primary after a stumble in the 
Iowa caucuses, the disaster averted at 
the Republican convention when pro¬ 
posals for a Reagan-Ford co-presiden¬ 
cy nearly led to Ford’s choice as vice 
president, the gaffes that dogged Rea¬ 
gan during the first weeks of the gener¬ 
al election. Carter’s mean-spirited and 
counterproductive efforts to depict 


T he phrase “family values” 
has always seemed an empty 
one on the lips of American 
politicians. That’s because 
those who use it are very reluctant to 
say what it means. For a politician— 
whose constituency is bound to in¬ 
clude a vast assortment 
of divorced couples, sin¬ 
gle moms, cohabiting 
young professionals, 
and baby boomers with 
family histories that are 
models of instability— 
it’s just too risky to 
explain in any detail the 
origins and conse¬ 
quences of the family 
breakdown that afflicts 
American society. 

William J. Bennett has always been 
something of an exception to this rule. 
Throughout his time in public life, he 
has not been timid about using the bul- 
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Reagan as a bigot and a fanatic, the 
struggle within the Reagan camp to 
develop a credible economic plan, Rea¬ 
gan’s marvelous and Carter’s dismal 
performance in the October 28 debate 
that clinched the election. As Hayward 
argues compellingly, Reagan ran for 
president as his own man, not as a 
creature of his advisers. And he won 
because of who he was, what he stood 
for, and what he said. 

Hayward’s The Age of Reagan is an 
invaluable contribution to the small 
but growing body of serious work that 
finally gives Reagan his due. Readers 
not only will profit immensely from 
reading this first volume, but will long 
for the publication of the next. ♦ 


ly pulpit of his public positions to 
instruct his fellow citizens about the 
moral principles that underlie the insti¬ 
tutions of a free society. His bestselling 
The Book of Virtues, following his term 
as the secretary of education, and The 
Death of Outrage established him as one 
of the nation’s most 
popular defenders of 
the traditional moral 
order. And now, with 
The Broken Hearth: 
Reversing the Moral Col¬ 
lapse of the American 
Family, Bennett looks at 
family breakdown in 
the United States. 

The Broken Hearth is 
a wake-up call to all 
who imagine that “family issues” are 
only something to be exploited for the 
votes of social conservatives on Elec¬ 
tion Day. Unless the breakdown of the 
American family is addressed directly, 
any attempt to ameliorate our social 
problems is doomed. “There are few 
matters of more profound public conse¬ 
quences than the condition of marriage 


and families,” Bennett writes. “Most of 
our social pathologies (crime, impris¬ 
onment rates, welfare, educational 
underachievement, alcohol and drug 
abuse, suicide, depression, sexually 
transmitted diseases) are manifesta¬ 
tions, direct and indirect, of the crack- 
up of the modern American family.” 

One major barrier to grappling with 
this truth, Bennett notes, is the increas¬ 
ingly influential school of thought 
which holds that “the family” is, in 
fact, a constantly evolving, highly artifi¬ 
cial social construct with no necessary 
and set form. Measures of “family 
decline” are, according to this way of 
thinking, only indications that families 
are taking on new and different forms; 
the fact that the nuclear family of late- 
twentieth-century Western society is in 
eclipse should cause no more concern 
than did the demise of other seemingly 
“permanent” family forms throughout 
history. 

Bennett neatly demolishes this facile 
relativism with a section on “The Fam¬ 
ily in History” in which he conclusive¬ 
ly shows that the solid core of mother- 
and-father-with-children has, despite 
all the incidental changes, remained 
constant. It was the universal orienta¬ 
tion of married couples towards the 
education, upbringing, and civilizing of 
their children that constituted the key 
to the relative stability of marriage and 
family in past eras of dramatic socio¬ 
economic change; it is the collapse of 
that orientation that accounts for the 
unprecedented levels of divorce, illegit¬ 
imacy, cohabitation, and fatherlessness 
that we witness today. These phenome¬ 
na don’t indicate the “evolution” of the 
institution of the family, according to 
Bennett, but its collapse. 

T he effort to downplay the impor¬ 
tance of this decline, Bennett 
observes, is not restricted to the fever 
swamps of the academic left. The con¬ 
servative editors at the highly respected 
Economist, for example, have argued 
that the “unprecedented burst of ago¬ 
nizing in Western society about the col¬ 
lapse of the family” merely betrays an 
unseemly historical and cultural 
parochialism: “Maybe today’s Western 
family, in all of its many jumbled 
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forms—one-parent-headed, second- 
time-around-headed, grandparent¬ 
headed, peopled with half siblings of 
stepsiblings, or combinations thereof— 
is simply returning to the complex, 
diverse state in which in fact [the fami¬ 
ly] spent most of the last millennium.” 
The “new conventional wisdom,” says 
Bennett, is that there is no such thing 
as the family, and it has become so 
commonplace a view that even a publi¬ 
cation like the Economist can assert it as 
a simple—and morally neutral—reality 
of modern life. 

B ut the truth is, there is also a con¬ 
siderable ideological element to 
the reluctance of those on the right in 
addressing the family issues that Ben¬ 
nett raises. As Jennifer Roback Morse 
points out in her recent book Love and 
Economics: Why the Laissez-Faire Family 
Doesn’t Work, the strong strain of indi¬ 
vidualism in modern conservatism 
makes it difficult to examine the family 
with anything other than a purely utili¬ 
tarian analysis. Morse, a free market 
economist at the Hoover Institution, 
argues that those family relationships 
ought not to be subjected to the sort of 
cost-benefit analysis that characterizes 
the usual laissez-faire understanding of 
human activity. A self-identified liber¬ 
tarian, Morse contends that such a 
relentlessly materialistic way of looking 
at human behavior is wholly insuffi¬ 
cient to explain the dynamics of 
families. 

Morse starts with the fact that babies 
are not freely choosing, rationally cal¬ 
culating beings who make considered 
judgments of their best interests. While 
that may seem obvious, it is not, as 
Morse points out, accounted for in the 
free market worldview; babies and 
their needs are not truly factors in the 
ideological universe of laissez-faire. 
Nor, she argues, is the mother’s invest¬ 
ment of time, effort, and love into the 
task of caring for her child. If we view 
that investment of the mother solely in 
terms of her direct or indirect benefit, 
our analytical tools fall short of 
accounting for the reality of mother- 
love. A mother, or father for that mat¬ 
ter, is not continually calculating all the 
ways in which care for a child is a ratio¬ 


nal investment. Laissez-faire analysis, 
while useful in explaining economic 
dynamics of the market, does not suf¬ 
fice to explain the dynamics within the 
family. 

Those dynamics, Morse contends, 
go beyond the realm of materialistic 
and rational consideration of self-inter¬ 
est, which is one of the reasons that 
domestic life has traditionally been 
conceived of as something separated 
from the commercial forces of the mar¬ 
ket. Like the parent-child bond, the 
relation of spouses in a marriage is not 
analogous to other human contracts. In 
fact, the contractual mentality, which 
looks solely for one’s optimum person¬ 
al benefit, has been one of the primary 
forces undermining marriage as an 
institution in this society. 



To see the battle for the 
American family as 
worth fighting, we need 
to understand the social 
and economic costs of 
abandoning it. 


Morse’s efforts to reconsider the 
ways in which we typically think about 
families is most striking in her chapter 
entitled “The Mother of All Myths,” 
about the myth of the “single parent.” 
Morse points out that, in truth, there is 
“literally no such thing as a ‘single par¬ 
ent,’” since “some third party is always 
in the background, helping the mother 
who is unconnected to the father of her 
child.... The person who appears to be 
raising a child all by herself has substi¬ 
tuted for the other parent some combi¬ 
nation of market-provided child care, 
employment income, and government 
assistance.” 

In all the debates about child care 
and family structure, it’s essential never 
to lose track of this vital insight. Many 
on the libertarian right, wary of seem¬ 
ing to endorse one particular freely- 


chosen “family structure” over another, 
blanch at tax policies that support the 
traditional family or acknowledge the 
essential social and economic role of 
parents. 

But there is no such thing as neu¬ 
trality in the matter of family policy. 
Government policies that acknowledge 
parents’ contribution to society and to 
the economy are the only political 
alternative to costly proposals to fur¬ 
ther subsidization of dual-income fami¬ 
lies and commercial day care as a way 
of addressing the growing difficulties 
working parents have in fulfilling their 
obligations to both employer and 
children. 

All surveys show that parents wish 
to invest more time in caring for their 
own children. In the absence of deter¬ 
mined and thoughtful policy proposals 
to help parents, the day-care establish¬ 
ment—made up of media, academia, 
and lobbyists—will carry the day and 
co-opt the child-friendly banner in the 
public debate. That can only accelerate 
the family decline at the root of our 
most pressing—and expensive—social 
problems. 

O ur difficulty is finally that the rel¬ 
ativistic view of family as merely 
one more matter of individual prefer¬ 
ence in a consumerist democratic cul¬ 
ture undermines any attempt to make a 
moral, legal, or policy distinction 
between traditional marriage oriented 
towards the welfare of children and 
other possible domestic arrangements. 
In particular, it makes it impossible to 
argue against same-sex marriage, 
cohabitation, and illegitimacy, all of 
which were once easily seen as inher¬ 
ently destructive of family welfare. 

It is on this point that William Ben¬ 
nett is at his best, keenly aware that 
such behaviors are mortal enemies of 
family stability. He persuasively argues 
in The Broken Hearth that the already- 
complete revolution in divorce law and 
the imminent normalization of same- 
sex marriage are both directly destruc¬ 
tive of the institution of the family: the 
former because it has annihilated the 
legal, economic, and even psychologi¬ 
cal security that the marriage bond pro¬ 
vides to spouses; the latter because it 
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denies the procreative and sexually 
complimentary nature of marriage. 
Along the way, Bennett points to the 
copious evidence that the divorce cul¬ 
ture and the legitimization of homosex¬ 
ual behavior have had devastating 
effects on children and adults alike, 
despite their promises of liberation. 

While he acknowledges that revers¬ 
ing these trends is, first and foremost, a 
matter of convincing individuals of the 
old wisdom that true happiness, con¬ 
tentment, and security are only to be 
found within the haven of the tradi¬ 
tional family, Bennett does not shy 
away from the fact that reversing the 
collapse of that institution necessarily 
entails making the political case against 
both the no-fault divorce regime and 
the gay-rights agenda. 

Although he grants that refuting the 
“liberationists”—those who see the tra¬ 
ditional family as an antiquated, repres¬ 
sive institution that should be decon¬ 
structed out of existence—is a priority, 
Bennett contends that this challenge is, 
in some ways, easier than dealing with 
“the apathy and surrender” of those 
who know better but are unwilling to 
give battle. “Bad as is the situation of 
the American family,” he writes, “we 
still have within us the power to change 
our ways and reclaim our legacy.” 

But in order to see the battles to 
shore up the institution of the Ameri¬ 
can family as a public fight worth fight¬ 
ing, we need—as Jennifer Roback 
Morse demonstrates in Love and Eco¬ 
nomics —to think our way through the 
social and economic costs of abandon¬ 
ing the traditional family. As family 
breakdown progresses, the expectation 
increases that government should step 
into the breech to provide the social 
and economic stability naturally found 
in families. 

One of the more interesting insights 
into current voting patterns is that the 
much discussed “gender gap” is largely 
a function of marital status. When you 
set aside single moms, divorced wives, 
and unmarried women, the gender gap 
tends to vanish: Married women vote 
Republican. A more pragmatic reason 
for conservatives to focus on family sta¬ 
bility as a public policy issue cannot be 
imagined. ♦ 


T he only interesting question 
left to ask about Salman 
Rushdie is: How can a writer 
so good be so bad? There are 
passages in Rushdie’s novels that are 
among the best of the past quarter cen¬ 
tury: funny and moving and written 
with real verve. He is a prodigiously 
talented prose stylist 
with a remarkable ear 
and broad knowledge. 

But his novels can also 
be simply awful. Even 
in his best books, whole passages are 
pretentious, slow, confusing, and over¬ 
wrought. His worst books are close to 
unreadable. 

Why is this so? His latest novel. 
Fury —the story of an Indian professor 
who walks out of his marriage and 
leaves London for New York—points 
to an explanation: Rushdie’s fascina¬ 
tion with the techniques and tropes of 
postmodernism. 

When he gets into trouble, it’s not 
because words have failed him, but 
because his ideas have overpowered his 
words. Rushdie’s natural lyricism and 
comedic touch get lost in all the 
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reworking of history, double vision, 
and imperfect narration that marks lit¬ 
erary postmodernism. It is as though 
his determination to check down the 
list of postmodern techniques distracts 
him from what he does best: telling 
good stories well. All of his books suffer 
from this fault to some degree, but his 
recent novels are seri¬ 
ously flawed by it. 
Rushdie has become, in 
a sense, a victim of his 
own success. 

What was striking twenty years ago 
is merely conventional now that all the 
new Indian writers—especially Anita 
Desai, Vikram Seth, and Arundhati 
Roy—have caught what critic Pankaj 
Mishra calls “Rushdieitis.” Indeed, in 
an acerbic commentary, Mishra claims 
that Rushdie has caught his own dis¬ 
ease, becoming in his most recent nov¬ 
els a parody of himself. 

Midnight’s Children (1981), Rushdie’s 
break-out novel, remains a gem of a 
book—a beautifully written, darkly 
comic allegory of Indian history that 
explores the “double parentage” of 
postcolonial writing. 

The novel is a retelling of Indian 
history through the life of Saleem 
Sinai, who was born on August 15, 
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1947, as India declared its indepen¬ 
dence from Britain: 

On the stroke of midnight, as a matter 
of fact. Clock-hands joined palms in 
respectful greeting as I came.... I had 
been mysteriously handcuffed to his¬ 
tory, my destinies indissolubly 
chained to those of my country. For 
the next three decades, there was to be 
no escape. Soothsayers had prophe¬ 
sied me, newspapers celebrated my 
arrival, politicos ratified my authen¬ 
ticity. ... And I couldn’t even wipe 
my own nose at the time. 

Saleem can communicate through 
his thoughts with the precisely one 
thousand other children born at that 
moment, and they become a kind of 
prophetic class within India. But dur¬ 
ing a political crisis, they are targeted 
by a sterilization campaign led by 
Indira Gandhi and her son, Sanjay, and 
driven to ruin. 

D espite its contemporary setting, 
Midnight’s Children didn’t pretend 
to be realistic; its fable-like qualities 
spring naturally from the largely East¬ 
ern sources it draws upon. But it is 
nonetheless a classic postcolonial tale. 
The thousand and one children, like 
the postcolonial societies of which 
India is one example, exist uneasily 
among their contemporaries because 
they are caught between the past and 
the future. Critics hailed the book as 
the beginning of a new era in third- 
world literature. In a much-quoted 
review in the New York Times , Clark 
Blaise announced that reading Rushdie 
was like hearing “a continent finding 
its voice,” and no one was surprised 
when Midnight’s Children received the 
1981 Booker Prize and later the “Book¬ 
er of Bookers” for the best novel to 
receive the award in twenty-five years. 

But already there were critics, most¬ 
ly Indian, who suggested that Rushdie 
had taken unacceptable liberties with 
the history, culture, and traditions of 
his native land. Editorialists railed that 
Midnight’s Children misrepresented 
Indian history and played fast and 
loose with Indian religious myths. 
Most irritating to some was the book’s 
habit of rendering the peculiarities of 
subcontinental English in a sing-song 





Rushdie in 1983 

i 

patois that called to mind Western 
stereotypes of Indian speech patterns. 
(The book’s fiercest critic, of course, 
was Indira Gandhi, who sued in British 
courts for libel and won; only her assas¬ 
sination in 1984 saved Rushdie from 
paying significant money damages.) 
But the saving grace of Midnight’s Chil¬ 
dren was its comedy. Only those with 
no humor—or not like Indira Gandhi, 
on the receiving end of Rushdie’s 
barbs—could read it as an attempt at 
literary realism. 

With much more deadly results, the 
same charges of novelisdc plunder of 
cultural riches would be lodged against 
The Satanic Verses (1988) by Muslim 
fundamentalists, who objected to 
Rushdie’s reimagining of the birth of a 
religion that sounds a great deal like 
Islam. 

In the offending section of the book, 
the prophet “Mahound” (a name for 
Mohammed used in medieval Christ¬ 
ian morality plays) is a weak and bum¬ 
bling fool, surrounded by a ragtag 
group of thieves and prostitutes (whom 
Rushdie, in a nice inflammatory touch, 
gives the names of Mohammed’s 
wives). Mohammed’s flight from Medi¬ 
na is reworked as the hasty retreat of a 
con artist staying one step ahead of his 
debts. 


The controversy over The Satanic 
Verses points to the difficulties engen¬ 
dered by the postmodern tendency to 
“play” with traditional myths, stories, 
and beliefs—specifically, that it only 
really works if no one cares enough to 
be offended. Allusion is one of Rush¬ 
die’s favorite literary techniques; his 
books contain literally thousands of 
references to myths and traditions from 
cultures around the world. But critics 
have long noted that in Rushdie’s nov¬ 
els allusion is merely allusive. In a few 
pages, he will mix and match images or 
stories from Greek myth, Christian 
hagiography, and rock ’n’ roll. But they 
are empty references—none of them 
referring to real belief. And as Rushdie 
discovered with Indian criticism of 
Midnight’s Children and the Muslim 
furor over The Satanic Verses, not every¬ 
one appreciates their beliefs’ being 
“reimagined” for novelistic purposes. 

R ushdie faced real danger from the 
fatwa issued against him. But in 
their rush to defend him, critics largely 
overlooked serious flaws in the novel— 
especially the Mahound section, which 
was congested and stagnant, and added 
very little to an otherwise fascinating 
novel about two Indians who survive a 
mid-flight terrorist bombing on board 
a jetliner. Afterwards, the pair is trans¬ 
formed into the two Biblical enemies, 
Satan and the Archangel Gabriel, and 
begin a strange battle for control of 
greater London. 

Outside of the Mahound section, the 
book put all of Rushdie’s talent on 
show. Consider this scene, where 
Gibreel, an Indian actor who is trans¬ 
formed into Gabriel, confesses his 
secret to his lover: 

He told her: he fell from the sky and 
lived. She took a deep hreath and 
believed him.... “Okay,” she said, 
exhaling. “I’ll buy it. Just don’t tell my 
mother, all right?” The universe was a 
place of wonders, and only habitua¬ 
tion, the anaesthesia of the everyday, 
dulled our sight. She had read, a cou¬ 
ple of days back, that as part of their 
natural processes of combustion, the 
stars in the skies crushed carbon into 
diamonds. The idea of the stars rain¬ 
ing diamonds into the void: that 
sounded like a miracle, too. If that 
could happen, so could this. 
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The Mahound section had none of 
this level of wit and linguistic power. It 
was plodding and heavy-handed, writ¬ 
ten in that faux-literary voice many bad 
contemporary authors use to signal 
their “seriousness” to the reader. It’s 
notable that Rushdie’s most perfectly 
executed novel remains Haroun and the 
Sea of Stories (1991), a collection of 
Eastern fables he refashioned for his 
son. Critics have generally ignored 
Haroun since it is not considered “seri¬ 
ous,” but the book is the best example 
of Rushdie’s soaring talent as writer, 
full of twists and turns and wry come¬ 
dy. It has no self-consciousness; the 
beautiful prose simply is. 

T he burden of postmodernism grew 
stronger in Rushdie’s grotesque 
1995 novel. The Moor’s Last Sigh , and 
became overwhelming in 1999 with 
The Ground Beneath Her Feet. A tale of 
rock ’n’ roll. The Ground Beneath Her 
Feet did not involve play with deeply 
held religious beliefs. Without that dis¬ 
traction, critics focused on the novel 
and discovered that it was terrible. 
Even careful readers lost track of what 
was going on amidst the six or seven 
different plots that creakily contended 
for predominance in this sprawling, 
multi-charactered affair of nearly six 
hundred pages—with one vital charac¬ 
ter not even introduced until the last 
sixty pages. 

The novel is the story of Indian rock 
star Ormus Cama, his female vocalist 
Vina Apsara, and a photographer, Rai 
Merchant, who grew up with them. 
Throughout, history is inverted and 
reimagined in ways that are confusing 
and not especially illuminating. So 
Nixon’s scandals become a political 
novel called The Watergate Affair ; 
John F. Kennedy isn’t shot but wins a 
second term; British youths protest 
that country’s escalating war in Viet¬ 
nam and escape to America to avoid 
the draft; the singer Lou Reed is a 
woman; Madonna is a rock groupie 
who nabs a succession of musician hus¬ 
bands; John Lennon survives to mourn 
the death of an Indian singer shot by a 
crazed fan outside his apartment in 
New York City. This world is visited by 
a procession of figures—one of them 


Ormus’s dead twin brother—from 
“alternative universes.” These ghostly 
figures come to have sex with rock stars 
and drive Ormus, who can see them 
through a “tear” in the fabric of his 
universe, increasingly crazy. In the end, 
Vina Apsara, after letting loose a fero¬ 
cious roar in her incomparable singing 
voice, is swallowed by an earthquake in 
Mexico. (Or maybe she was taken up to 
heaven? It’s never quite clear.) Her 
death inspires millions around the 
world to join fertility cults that burn 
candles and chant in her memory. 

After more than thirty years of liter¬ 
ary postmodernism, all this twinning, 
alternative history, reimagining, recon¬ 
structed myth, and faulty narrative has 
grown very tired. It has, in fact, become 
an orthodoxy, and Rushdie’s strengths 
as a writer shine through best when he 
is being unorthodox—which is perhaps 
why Rushdie has now attempted in 
Fury to jettison some of the postmod¬ 
ern techniques and elements that have 
weighed down his recent works. 

Fury is a much better book than The 
Ground Beneath Her Feet or even The 
Satanic Verses: smaller, more compact— 
at 272 pages, a mere scribble for 
Rushdie—and more accessible. The 
story of Malik Solanka, an Indian pro¬ 
fessor who leaves academia in mid¬ 



career to write for a BBC series he cre¬ 
ated, Little Brain (about a doll who con¬ 
verses with philosophers). Fury is set in 
New York in the year 2000. Rushdie 
has described it as “ultra-contempo¬ 
rary, smack up against the daily 
headlines,” and Elian Gonzalez, 
Tony Soprano, Monica Lewinsky, 
George W. Bush, and A1 Gore all make 
appearances. 

T he book starts out strong, the first 
two-hundred pages among the 
best of Rushdie’s career. “Professor 
Malik Solanka,” the opening paragraph 
begins, “retired historian of ideas, iras¬ 
cible dollmaker, and since his recent 
fifty-fifth birthday celibate and solitary 
by his own (much criticized) choice, in 
his silvered years found himself living 
in a golden age.” This is Rushdie at his 
finest: richly detailed, archly comic, 
and keenly attentive to sound and 
language. 

Fury —at least the first two-thirds of 
it—is more clearly autobiographical 
than anything Rushdie has written 
before. Like the author, the hero Malik 
Solanka has just left a third wife with 
whom he has a four-year-old child. 
Much of the novel is classic interior 
monologue. “I have come to America 
to be devoured,” Solanka thinks after 
an unspeakable incident involving his 
wife Eleanor and son Asmaan. But he is 
plagued by bouts of overwhelming 
anger that make him question his sani¬ 
ty and his actions during the long 
nights he spends roaming the streets of 
New York. 

This fury is assuaged by the love of a 
Central European emigree, Mila, who 
runs a web-design shop, and then is 
finally healed by Neela, a stunningly 
beautiful television producer from a fic¬ 
tional island off India’s coast. In all his 
previous books, Rushdie’s protagonists 
have been misshapen by supernatural 
forces beyond their control. Yet the 
cause of Solanka’s mental torment— 
the cause of his fury—is not supernat¬ 
ural but psychological, childhood 
abuse that is revealed in strikingly sub¬ 
dued, un-Rushdian tones. 

The success of the first two-thirds of 
the book is a triumph for Rushdie. Fury 
shows that he can write realistic psy- 
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chological novels. The pulsing, frac¬ 
tured city perfectly mirrors the disloca¬ 
tion in Solanka’s mind, and Rushdie 
proves himself remarkably adept at 
capturing a particular moment in the 
tech-driven frenzy of late capitalist 
society. 

But this early success only makes 
the failure of the last part of the novel 
more apparent. Rushdie suddenly 
shifts tone at the end and reverts to the 
strained postmodernism of his previ¬ 
ous novels. After 220-odd pages, 
Rushdie brings Neela together with 
Mila and her fiance—and also Eleanor 
and her present lover Morgen—in a 
strange scene in the professor’s bed¬ 
room. After each of them lambastes 
Solanka, and Morgen lands a right 
hook that knocks him out, the book 
rushes into a description of a failed mil¬ 
itary coup on Neela’s home island, 
called “Lilliput-Blefuscu.” The island 
has been taken over by a band of 
“Indo-Lilly” patriots who have 
declared an independent republic of 
“Filbistan.” These bumbling guerrillas 
wear masks sporting the faces of char¬ 
acters from Solanka’s web project. (The 
leader of the coup wears the mask of a 
character who was based on Solanka— 
there’s that old twinning again.) 

This leader has decided that what’s 
needed on the island is “no more nam- 
bying and pambying.” He demands of 
Neela, who’s come to make a documen¬ 
tary about the island, “If we say the 
moon is made of cheese, then of what, 
sister, is it made?” She answers, 
“Cheese,” and goes on to agree that the 
sun revolves around a flat Earth and 
never sets on an independent Filbistan. 
In four quick pages the coup is resolved 
and Solanka is flying home. The clos¬ 
ing is forced, hurried, and altogether 
unsatisfying, and the tone shifts in 
exactly the same jarring manner as in 
the Mahound section of The Satanic 
Torses. 

So why did Rushdie feel the need to 
revert to a style that has failed him in 
the past to end a largely successful book 
that is quite unlike his others? Fury’s 
final fifty pages have the feel of a musty 
dogma whose time has passed, as 
though Rushdie had suddenly remem¬ 
bered he’s a postmodern writer and had 


better throw something along those 
lines into the plot. It is possible to read 
Fury as a promising book, a transition 
to more realistic and serious work. But 
it is now twenty years after Midnight’s 


O n September 10, the day 
before we were attacked, I 
attended a press preview 
for two small photography 
exhibitions devoted to Egypt at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. Along the Nile , a show mounted 
by the photography department, fea¬ 
tures photographs of Egypt made in 
the 1850s and 1860s. The other. The 
Pharaoh’s Photographer, presents stills 
and silent-movie footage by the Met’s 
own archaeological photo-documen- 
tarian, Harry Burton. Once the muse¬ 
um reopens, both shows are set to run 
through the end of December. 

Every photograph takes the past as 
its subject—and turns that subject into 
an object. And like a photograph, the 
past is two-dimensional. In one way, 
ancient Egypt exists in the same place, 
the same uniform and intelligible past, 
as the Declaration of Independence, or 
Omaha Beach, or the day before yester¬ 
day. But in another way, ancient Egypt 
exists in an entirely other place—bro¬ 
ken off from us, unintelligible: Its gods 
had animal heads, its magicians were 
the most powerful, its writing was pic¬ 
tures. Countless slaves toiled to raise 
monuments to their incestuous mas¬ 
ters in the Valley of the Kings. 

Maxime Du Camp was a nine¬ 
teenth-century French journalist and 
photographer. The son-in-law of Jean- 
Francois Champollion, the discoverer 
of the Rosetta Stone, Du Camp made 
this first photo-documentary tour of 
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Children, and Salman Rushdie is get¬ 
ting a little long in the tooth to be 
described as promising. The time has 
come to admit that the man has never 
quite lived up to his talent. ♦ 


the ruins of ancient Egypt in the com¬ 
pany of his young friend, the novelist 
Gustave Flaubert. While the novelist 
sampled Oriental sensation, the jour¬ 
nalist recorded images of the temple at 
Abu Simbel (at a site now submerged 
by the waters behind the Aswan dam), 
the Sphinx (half-buried, its nose 
defaced possibly by a Napoleonic can¬ 
nonball), the Pyramids, Amenhotep’s 
Colossus, and the Tomb of Ozyman- 
dias (he of Shelley’s poem: Look on my 
works, ye mighty, and despair). 

The photographic prints themselves 
possess the uncanny patina of old 
objects. These pictures also look eerie 
because they are empty, no people at all 
save for the lone figure of Du Camp’s 
assistant posed beside a column, or at 
the base of a statue, to establish scale. It 
may be that pre-tourist Egypt didn’t 
have much in the way of everyday 
activity around its monuments. Or 
perhaps the photographer chose a qui¬ 
et time to shoot. Or the vacancy may 
be a side effect of technology: Any¬ 
thing that moves would not appear at 
all, or would leave only the ghost of an 
image on the paper negative’s necessar¬ 
ily long exposure. The one picture Du 
Camp did take of a camera-shy 
Flaubert in a Cairo back street wearing 
native dress relies on its caption to 
declare its meaning. It could be a pic¬ 
ture of anyone. 

Those European and American 
photographers who followed Du Camp 
into Egypt—George Wilson Bridges, 
Felix Teynard, John Beasley Greene, 
Ernest Benecke, Theodule Deveria, 
Gustave Le Gray—either found new 
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Harry Burton’s photograph of the Tomb ofNefertari, 1923. 


subjects or new takes on now standard 
motifs. The German Benecke’s por¬ 
traits of Egyptian musicians, of two 
dancing girls, of a master and two 
slaves in Cairo, and his photograph of 
an autopsy of a crocodile, have that 
posed frozen quality and grainy focus 
that makes old prints look more like 
art objects than like documentation. 
An early example of society photogra¬ 
phy, Le Gray’s 1867 photograph of the 
shipboard fete for His Highness Ismail 
Pasha makes the occasion look even 
duller than it must have been. 

W hen photographers migrated 
from paper to glass negatives in 
the 1850s, they were able to produce 
sharper pictures with shorter expo¬ 
sures. Felix Bonfils and Francis Frith 
worked with the newer technology. 
Their photographs have a clarity that 
immediately distinguishes them from 
their predecessors. An example of con¬ 
temporary state-of-the-art imaging. 
Frith’s stereo view of the Chapel of 
Rameses II, displayed in a stereopticon 
rather than on the wall as a print, is 
every bit as arresting in the context of 
this two-room gallery exhibit as it 
must have been when it was first pub¬ 
lished around 1860. On the documen¬ 
tary side, Bonfils’s picture of the Tem¬ 
ple of Dendur clearly shows the actual 
condition and site of a monumental 
structure that now resides inside its 
own glass pyramid pavilion at the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum, just down the hall 
from the department of Egyptian Art 
where The Pharaoh’s Photographer is 
hung. 

From 1918 until his death in 1940, 
Harry Burton documented the epic 
excavations conducted by the Met 
Egyptologist Howard Carter and his 
British patron Lord Carnarvon in the 
Nile valley. Part of Burton’s job was to 
catalogue all the finds of the expedi¬ 
tion, both in the place of their discov¬ 
ery, and again after being removed to 
the collection. Additionally, Burton 
recorded the events of the dig, most 
famously the unearthing and opening 
of Tutankhamen’s Tomb. 

Burton’s are archives with a differ¬ 
ence. His subjects have historic, dra¬ 
matic, and scholarly interest. His pho¬ 


tography, straightforward and trans¬ 
parent, lets the people, events, and 
things speak through it. Exposed on 
glass negatives, using some artificial 
but primarily reflected available light, 
his photographs of tomb interiors 
show the storerooms to be more like 
high-end attics or curiosity shops than 
awe-inspiring displays. 

In some pictures, the objects have 
been tagged with identification num¬ 
bers before being moved. In a time- 
lapse study, four images made in 1936 
record the complete unwrapping of a 
mummy, a long-standing mystery 
revealed. 

Burton also took pictures of people, 
of native bearers in the procession of 
objects taken from the tomb, of 
Howard Carter looking through the 
open doors of Tut’s second shrine, of 
tourists and curiosity seekers at a site 
that has inspired countless romances 
and scary movies. 

The Hollywood connection is more 
than speculative. Met Museum trustee 
Edward S. Harkness purchased a 
hand-cranked movie camera for the 
Egyptian expedition in 1921. The new 
equipment made it to Luxor in 1922, 
and Burton taught himself how to 
work the machine. The expedition 
acquired a second camera the follow¬ 
ing year, and in 1924 the museum pho¬ 
tographer went to Hollywood to study 
film lighting. It’s plain that someone in 
Hollywood, when it came to shooting 
Boris Karloff in that early talkie The 


Mummy or Abbott and Costello in Meet 
the Mummy, must have been aware of 
the footage Burton shot of the excava¬ 
tions and of daily life in modern 
Egypt. 

Eight minutes of silent movie 
abstracted from thirteen hours of doc¬ 
umentary reels shot by Burton along 
with Albert M. Lythgoe, the curator of 
the Met’s Department of Egyptian Art, 
is the real reason to visit the show. 
Scenes of labor and dust in the Nile 
Valley, of exhumations from sealed 
tombs, of mummy coffins placed in 
crates that are actually a second funer¬ 
al, complete with a woodie station wag¬ 
on for a hearse, make explicit the 
nature of Egyptian toil. All this in a 
haze of desert light and billowing dust 
that lets the decay of the ruins appear 
present and ongoing. 

T he moving-picture views of daily 
life in Egypt are of a different 
order. They show Giza and the Sphinx, 
of course, but also bustling, random 
Cairo street scenes chaotic with people 
and animals and feluccas on the Nile. 
There is a stretch of travelogue, riding 
along the Nile on Harkness’s private 
steamer. Watching a 1930s Hollywood 
movie, we would know exactly who 
these white-suited men are: They are 
the professors and plutocrats in pith 
helmets whose curiosity or ambition or 
acquisitive nature excites wrath and 
envy and draws down upon them the 
mummy’s curse. ♦ 
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The staff of 

The Weekly Standard 
mourns the loss of those 
killed in the September 11 
attack on our nation. 
We extend our deepest 
sympathy to the relatives 
and friends of all 
those who died. 



